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Yen On ag UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

7OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 
\ EDNESDAY, 4th of April next, the Senate will proceed 
eh Bxaminers | in the following departments :— 


BARGAIN] Ezaminerships. 


poe Examiners. 
T.B. rcham, Esq. - . 
ig” Pe Heaviside, M.A. 

+. B. Jerrard, Esq. Hy 

v. H. Alford, M.A. 
T. B. Burcham, Esq. M. ol 
Prof. Graham, M.A. F.R.S 
Cc. J. Delille, Esq. 
Vacant. 


Salaries. 
1501. 


500. 
Qe. 


ine in Chen —. 
oe in The 200, 


French Language. 
in The German Texto th 
Di 0 e 
ein The Hebrew ‘ext fh a Phe a 


th 
(id Team 50l. (Rev. I. Stone, M.A. 


Gr 

ut of the New Testame ont, 

rag Scripture History ... 

MEDICINE. : 3 

~ ice of Medicine 1500. { Ale ermater, + veetie, Esq. 
150l, Cesar H. Hawkins, et 
1501. Prof. Sharpey, M.D. 

" } 1000, {Wik B on Esa. Pt . 


s logy 





ie AMMLOOON  ig 

id ry anc he i. w 7 “ 
ee the Die} 1004 shen vd Rigby, Esq. M.D. 
ye in Materva 


Medica and } 1002 {Fauathen Rageion, Esq. 


present Examiners are ‘tuitie. and intend to offer them- 
ra ot re-election. 
rnlidates must announce their names to the Registrar on or 
ore the 26th of } March. 
Somerset House, By enter < the Senat 
“March 6th, 1849. . ROT HMAN, Registrar. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
U ELEMENTARY COURSE of BOTANY. — Professor 
SDLEY will commence a Course of LECTURES on BOTANY 
»sJunior Class, on TUESDAY, March 2th, at 8 o'clock, a.m. 
jarject—' The Distinction between the principal N ations al Classes 
of Orders of Plants belonging to the Flora of Europe.’ 

The Course is adapt to persons commencing the study of 
tany. Fee, 2.—The Course to the Senior Class will commence 


OORT E. GRANT, M.D. Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 
THOMAS H. KE Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

CHAS. -t SEREROU Secretary to the Council 

March 9, 








\ GENTLEMAN, who has had some years’ ex- 


me in preparing Young Gentlemen for Matriculation, 
don University, —_ for someadditional PUPIL 
 LITHEMATICS and NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. aaa, 
LZ, No. 109, Great Russell- street, Bedford-square. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
RAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


orice = ARTISTS.—Al] Works of Paint- 

ure, or Architecture intended for the ensuing 

’ aIBI ion tt the ROYAL ACADEMY must be sent in on 

h, or by six o'clock in the evening of Tuesday, the 

@ April next, after which time no Work can possibly be re- 

sheen, Works be received which have already been 
exhibite 

ee ney necessary to be observed may be obtained 


heal Acad 
TON PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. 
Ly care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
| Academy will not hold itself accountable in any 
digjery or loss, nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
eckage which may be forwarded by carrie: 
heprices of Works to be disposed of may be 7 communicated to 


VHITTINGTON CLUB.—LECTURE on 
PHONETIC SHORT- SARD or PHONOGR: APHY. _ 
gig d a R any of e Phonograp hic Institution, 

to info he Me ete - tthe Whittington Club thata 
ina on PHONOGRAPHY will be delivered at the Club, 
er Srmning of TUESDAY, March 13,to commence at 8 o'clock. 


Ater the Lectare names will be received for the formation ofa 
Cas for instruction in Phonography, to meet weekly. Terms for 
fie Course of Thirteen Lessons, of an hour each, 3a. 6d. 








A RT- UNION of LONDON.—Incorporated by 


Charter.—The Subscription List will CLOSE on the 
int Each Prizeholder at the Annual Distribution will be 
lided to SELECT FOR HIMSELF a Work of Art as heretofore. 
a — vill yt for each guinea an impression of a 
ring y P. Licurroor, after W. E. Frost, A.R.A., 
ua root .— * may ey a desig at } the Uitice, gud | b 
is an En after esign in bas-relief, o 
a entuniNe JE SEU gay ee ~I xg which the premium 
awar 
44, West d, ME RORGE GODWIN, \ Honorary 
, 1849, LEWIS POCOCK, § Secretaries. 
\ OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn 
Road—Ata MEETING of the Weekly Board, held in the 
i-room, | oy 7, 184 
: Rey. E. RICE, D.D.,in the Chair 
vas unanimously resolved,—That the Weekly Board feel 
to return their most sincere thanks to the medical gen- 
tof the Hospital, Dr. Marsden, Dr. Peacock, John G A 
» aad Thomas V Wakley y, jun, Esq., for their constant, kind, and 
ines l attention to the patients. without any remuneration, 
el or indirectly, of any kind whatsoever; also to Mr. T. C. 
0, house-surgeon; toall of whom the Wee kly Board are 
» lh tel their entire satisfaction, together with their deep 
. ~ and onfeigned respect for their conscientiou ad effi 
f, he the 1 ce of their duties at all times, and especi in reference 
owital 5 children of the Holborn Union, admitted into the 
ao the late sudden emergency, 80 of whom were afflicted 
me of whence which they had contracted at Tooting, and every 
Se recovered. with the exception of four, who died very 
anty; and pub — admission. 
a.— Agents: {at Sumber of patients relieved daziog the ear 1848—28,611. 
RICE, Chairman. 





Techuical Terms 
‘ith a Supplenat 


r the First Baitist 
rice 5¢., in cloth 


<< 





".O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. ~ An 

expert Short-hand Writer, who has been for about two years 
connected with a Provincial Journal as Assistant Editor and | 
Reporter, is desirous of procuring a similar situation, Satisfactory 
testimonials as to character, ability, &c.—Address X., care of W. 
Tweedie, News e, News Agent, 3, Falcon-street, City. 


([HE NEV NEWSPAPER PRESS.—An experienced 


opis - desirous of obtaining an eae AGEMENT, 
either as REPO ER, or REPORTER AND SUB-EDITOR. | 
He is a short- hand wien r, and is thorougly acquainted with the 
literary and business management of a Newspaper. The most 
unexceptionable references can be furnished.— Address. D. D., 
N York-place, Clifton, Bristol. 


: 7 
1 HE PRESS.—A Gentleman connected with the 
Liverpool press, and who during several years conducted the 
correspondence from vt part of a leading Morning Journal, is 
desirous to RECEIVE AN APPOINTMENT on a Metrop litan 
Journal as SU B-E DITOR The duties of such a post the writer 
has already discharged ; and the fact that his aim is to attain a 
ermanent and respects able income is the best guarantee that the 
imit of ability to perform will be the only limit of service ren- 
dered, should his views be compassed.—Address, Berta, care of 
oo Barker & White, Advertising Agents, 33, Fleet-street, | 
voncon. 


| 
S COMPANION.—A Young Lady, of highly 
£ respectable connexions, is desirous of AN ENGAGE Mi ~ 
asabove. She can offer the highest references as to dispos * 
principles, &c. ; and will feel pleasure in doing all in her power ae 
promote the comfort of any lady with whom she may engage.— 
Address to L. C., care of Mrs. Dean, 10, Red Lion-square. s 
AND.— 


7 71k td . 
QGAMARI TAN SOCIETY OF ENGLA 
K All persons who are interested in the establishment of this 
Society, and will aid it with their countenance, influence, or sup- 
port, are requested to communicate by letter with the Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. Nort Rontnson, 18, Holland-street, North Brixton, 
who, on receipt of two postage stamps, will send a copy of the 
Prospectus of the Society.— Vide Atheneum, March 3, p. 226. 


Roya ASYLUM of ST. .,ANN ‘S SOCIETY. 
\ —A FLORAL and FANCY FETE will be held on the 

2ist and 22nd of June next, at the Hanover-square Rooms, under 
the patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN DOWAGER, the 
DUCHESS of KEN the DUCHESS of GLOUCESTER, the 
DUKE and DUCHESS of CAM BRIDGE, and other noble and 
exalted personages, in aid of this Charity 

Contributions of Work will be prcwoe's received. 

The Names of Ladies, Patronesses, and Stallholders, with de- 
_— Prospectus, will be duly pub anee. 

5. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 


Charlotte-row. 

\ USICAL THEORE’ ICAL CLASSES.—Mr. 
i H. C, LUNN, (Professor of Harmony at the Royal Acad emy 
of Music.) begs te announce that he is now forming CLASSES for 
the STUDY OF THE THEORY OF MUSIC, at his pa 
No, 32, ae ceetieeaan -square, 

The Classes (of an hour each, twice a week,) will cx iy of four 
Pupils. Terms—Two Guineas per Quarter for each Pupil 


FIRST-CLASS BOYS’ BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL, near Manchester, is ON SALE. Cost of 
incoming, about 600¢l.— Apply to H. F., Post-office, Manchester. 


Dire GOVERNESS.—A Lady, 25 years of 
age, peving. eat reat experience in tuition, and’ whose in- 

ructions have given the greatest satisfaction, is desirous of AN 
PNGAGEM EN Ay vabove. She os resided on the Continent, and 
speaks the French language fluently, and also instructs in English, 
Music, with the rudiments of Drawing, Italian,and Latin. The 
most satisfactory testimonials can be nag from the family in 
which she has resided six years.— , C. P., Post-office, Mr. 
Brookefield’s, Sloane-street, Chelsea. 


CLERGYMAN, who graduated at Cambridge 

about four years ago, and has since pow preparing Young 
Men for that University, has now a VACANCY, and will be happy 
to receive into his family any PAs desirous of studying 
under his directions. His number of pupils is limited to four.— 
Address to Kev. A. B., care of Mr. Bituincton, Bookseller, Rugby. 
—Terms, 150/. per annum. 


N A FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 
where the number 4 Pupils is ES, limited, there are 
VACANCIES for TWO YOUNG LAD In addition to in- 
struction in English Literature, French is taught by a resident 
Parislenne, and eminent Masters are in ethendanse for the Piano- 
forte, Harp, Singing, Drawing, German, Italian, Deportment, Elo- 
cution, &c. The Pupils have a ‘30 the advantage of hearing Lectures 
upon all the popular branches of Science delivered by Professors of 
known talent.—Address, T. P.S., Mr. Pearson’s, 36, Bishopsgate- 


street Within. 
\ TANDSWORTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
Wandsworth Common. — The Rev. W. G. PARMINTE R. 
having recently succeeded the Rev. J. ® JON ES as Principal of this 
istablishment, takes the opportunity of announcing that he 
ine EIVES a limited number of PUPILS, whom he prepares for 
the Public Schools, Military Colleges, or Universities. 

The course of instruction comprises all the branches of education 
required as the groundwork of qualification for the learned pro- 
fessions or for mercantile pursuits. 

Native French and German Masters reside in the house. 

For terms and full partioulers, application may be made to the 
Principal, Wandsworth Common, or to the following gentlemen, 
by whom the ——— is strongly recommended :- 

Jacob Bell, Esq. 15, Langham-place. 

Sebastian Garrard, Esq. Panton-street, Haymarket. 
Thomas Morson, Esq. 19, Southampton- row. 

T. Robson, Esq. W andsworth Common. 

Daniel V WwW atney, et . Putney test. 


























ow ready, gre 
JOLANDI'S ‘FOREIGN *CATALOGL ES, 
comprising Modern Standard Literature on Sale, be 
had on application,—ITALIAN, FRENCH, GER M AN, “a 
SPANISH. Either of the ~ can be had in the Country on the 
receipt of six postage stamp: 
 gernere: ‘street, Oxford-street. 


ROLAND’ '§ FOREIGN CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, consisting of 35,000 volumes of general Literature. 
Terms, Twelve Months, 1. lls. 6d.; Six Months, 163. 6¢.; Three 
Months, 98.—Catalogues can be had. 








| 
| 8vo. cloth, 30: 
| 


| 4to. 45a. 


| lately sold by Mess 
| Bogue. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXxX. 

—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are requested to 

be forwarded to the aeons before Thursday the 22nd, and 
Bitts by Saturday, the 24th in 

London : Longman : Co., 35, Paternoster- row. 


AN “UNLIMITED SU PPLY OF 


A LL THE NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 
y be obtained at 
COOME’S LIBRAR Y, 141, REGENT-STREET. 
Subscription, Two Guineas per annum. 


MISCELLAN EOUS SECOND-HAND 


Poors. —Sir Humphrey Davy’s complete Works, 9 vols. 
— Martin's Colonial Library, 10 vols. 1ss.— Swift's 
Works, by Hashenwentin, 24 vols. 12mo. calf gilt, 21s. — W alpole’s 
Letters, 6 vols. Svo. half morocco, 388.— Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, 
7 vols. 318. 6d. — Johnson's Dictionary, 2 vols. calf gilt, 1785, 208. — 
Scott's Commentary on the Bible, Illustrations and Maps, 3 vols. 
— Presec t's, Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols. last edition, 

2ns. (published at 21, 2s 
Catalogues Freak 4 free, on receipt of a post-paid application, 
by T. D. Ta yMPSON, 13, Upper King-street, Russ -li-square, London 


TO FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 


HURTON’S LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES- 
/ STREET, CAVENDISH- SQUARE, offers the following 
pec uliar ¢ advantages to Subscribers :— 
A lower scale subscription than similar establishy 


nen 
A The most extensive supply of NEW PUBLIC ATIONS in every 
department. 


. Catalogue and Box provided gratis. 
4 AW omg supply of New FRENCH and GERMAN Publica- 


5 The e syabenee of COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS’ supplies within 
24 hours of their receipt. 





The Year.... £3 £140 £5 5 0 or £10 10 0 
GR ATIS ‘and P¢ ST *pRER. ints to Secretaries of Reading 
Societies, and ©: nd Catalogue of Library Duplicates. 


NEW SW ar A ERS.—All the LONDON MORN- 
VENING, and WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, and 
Nl rs U BL ICATIONS, forwarded in neatly Printed Wra 
pers to all parts of the world with accuracy and despatch. 
Copies particularly clean. A List, with the Prices for each Paper, 
quarterly, half-yearly, and yearly may be had gratis, on applica- 
tion by paid letter to Josern_ Lee, News Office, 94, Billiter-square, 
Fenchureh-street, London. Established Seventeen Years. 


THE STOWE CATALOGUE.—At the sugges- 
tion of numerous friends, we have had a very limited am 
ber of COPLES of the CATALOGUE of the FIRST POR +; 0 o 
the STOWE COLLECTION of ENGRAVED GRANGER P one 
TRAITS and ENGRAVINGS printed on quarto-sized paper, 80 
as to range with = Tikestrated. Edition of the Contents of Stowe 
q Manson, and published by Mr. 
These quarts Catalo a, price 4s., may be had on eariy 
application at our Offices, We lington-street, Strand, or by a post- 
office order for 4s. 6d., which will include the postage to any part 
of the kingdom. Some few copies of the quarto edition of the 
Stowe Library remain for sale, and may be had, price 7s. 6d., or b 





| post for ss. 6d.—S. Leiou Sotuesy & Co. W ellington- street, Strand. 





A. FRANCK, 
LIBRAIRE a a 69, RUE DE RICHELIEU, 
Mise en Vente 


TRAITE de TELEGRAPHIE ELECTRIQUE, 
renfermant son histoire, sa théorie et la description des 
Appareils. Par M. L’'Abbé MOIGNO, 
lithographiées en taille douce, 10 francs. 
Seul Depot de cet ouvrage 4 Londres chez M, D. Nutr, 158, Fleet- 


1 vol. 8vo. avec 16 planches 


stree 

M. Franck a4 l’honneur de prévenir en méme temps les Sociétés 
Savantes de l’An gleterre qu'il rere toutes les Semaines des Envois 
de Londres, et qu sii se charge de la distribution a Paris aes paquets 
qu “il lui seraient adressés par l’intermédiaire de M. D. Norr, son 
Commissionaire 4 Londres. 


ORTRAIT of SCOTT.— An original Portrait 

of SIR WALTER SCOTT, by a distinguished Painter, to 

be sold for Thirty Guineas.—May be seen at Mr. Nonue’s, No, 13, 

Charing-cross. 

YORTRAIT of the late EARL of AUCKLAND, 

from a Drawing by Mr. Lowes Dickinson. — Preparing for 
publication (with the sanction of the any a first-class 

GRAVING of the late EARL of AUCKLA Te Proofs before 

. 3h 38. 5 Pr M1 


letters, 4l. 48. ; lettered git 
boosh to whom those 
apply. 








essrs. Dickinson & 
desiring to subscribe for copies are requested to a 


ENNY LIND.—Messrs. LLOY D, Brothers, beg 
e to announce that they will shortly publish, under the imme- 
diate patronage of the Se a PORTRAIT of this gifted an 
estimable lady, engray Mr. Wx. Hott, from a beautiful 
Daguerreot by Mr. Kilburn, Phot ane gS to Her Majesty. 
Price to Subscribers — Prints, 10s. Proofs before 
sethers, Sls. 6d.; Artists’ Proofs, with the jo LY ‘of Mdlle. Lind. 

Parties ‘wishing to obtain choice and early impressions 0 

this ithe only genuine and authentic Portrait) should at once for- 
ward their names to the Publishers, 22, Ludgate-hill 


ENGRAVINGS.—A fine Collection, including 


ital specimens by all the most eminent Ancient and 
Modern! Masters, (ON SALE, at very reduced p prices). after Raphael, 
Rubens, Correggio, Titian, Guido, Turner, Morland, Bonington, 
Danby, Martin, Sir Thomas Lawrence, &e.’; also choice examples 
by Raphael Morghen, Wille, Porporati, Strange, Woollett, Sharpe, 

Earlom, Browne, Doo, Watts, Cousins, ‘ke. 

Catalogues forwarded on the receipt of two postage stamps. 
Georce Love, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*x* Established above 60 years, 


ee oO . OF ARM & 
MABLEY begs to inform Noblemen and 
. Gentlemen that he continues to supply a FIGURE of 
WARRIOR, beautifully executed, in imitation of an Ancient 
Iron Casting, with a COAT of ARMS, correctly emblazoned to 
order on the shield, for 108, 6d., forming a most suitable and 
unique ornament for halls, libraries, &c. Also a variety of Niches, 
Corbeilles, Brackets, &c.; many of which are in the same way 
applicable to Heraldry.—9, Wellington-street North, Strand. 
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CLERGYM AN, leaving his present residence 


for one in a distant part of the country, would be glad to 
DISPOSE OF a small but valuable collection of PAINTINGS b 
the OLD MASTERS, on which he himself would fix a price if 
preferred, but had rather have them valued by Mr. Farrer, or any 
other equally experienced judge. Apply, pre-paid, to the Rev. K.A,, 
55, Gracechurca-street. 





Sales op Auction. 

To Entomologists. 
S\N : x y 

N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 

on TUESDAY, 13th of March, and following day, at 12 o'clock, 
The COLLECTION of INSECTS of the late THOMAS MILLER, 
1. N., comprising an extensive series of Exotic Lepidoptera, 
rare and valuable Coleoptera, a Collection of British Specimens of 
all orders, together with the Eleven Cabinets in Rosewood, Maho- 

gany, and Deal, in which the above are contained. 





ha’ be viewed on Monday and mornings of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. ge 

Medical, Architectural, and Miscellaneous Bovis. 
N R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 

125, Fleet-street.on TUESDAY, March 13. and following day, 
the MEDICAL and MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY of a Gentle- 
man deceased ; including Cruveilhier, Anatomie Pathologique du 
Corps Humain, 2 vols.— Ray and Sydenham Society’s Publications 
—Dictionnaire de Médicine, 15 vols.—the best Medical Works of 
the French school—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, 8 vols.— Maitland’s 
London, 2 vols.—Pocock’s Description of the East, 3 vols.—Mont- 
faucon, l’Antiquité Expliqué, 5 vols.— Doomsday Book, 2 vols.— 
Normand, Parallile d’Architecture—Nicholson’s Architectural 
Dictionary, 2 vols.—Britton’s Christian Architecture—Pugin’s Ex- 
amples of Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.—Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of 
Architecture—Chambers’s Civil Architecture, by Gwilt, 2 vols. 
Mr. GREENLAND’S Collection of Books, Pictures, Draw- 

ings, and Prints, 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at 57, Thread- 

needle-street, on TUESDAY, March 20, and three following 
days, the VALUABLE STOCK of Mr. ALFRED GREENLAND, 
who is relinquishing the business; including a fine Collection of 
Books of Prints, Galleries, &c.; also an interesting Collection of 
Pictures, Drawings, and Prints. 


Portion of the Valuable — of the late J. DISRAELTI, 
esq. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Aris, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on FRIDAY, March 16, 1849, and three follow- 











Valuable Books and Manuscripts, a few Paintings, Two 
exquisitely-finished Models of Ships, §¢. 
UTTICK & SIMPSON, (successors to Mr. 
Fletcher), Auctioneers of Literary Property, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, 
March 13, and four following days, at 1 o'clock most punctually, 
a valuable LIBRARY, including many rare Works in fine condi- 
tion, County Histories, Topography, rare Controversial Theology, 
Classics, History, Books of Prints, &c.; MSS., including a few 
Illuminated Missals and Books of Offices; some extraordinarily 
interesting Historical MSS., Cartularies, English Charters (many 
relating to Worcester), early Deeds and Documents, Wardrobe Ac- 
counts and Household Rolls of an important character, from the 
time of Edward [. to Queen Mary, nearly 100 interesting Auto- 
graph Letters of William IIL, &. s - ¥ 
May be viewed on Saturday aud Monday. Catalogues will be 
sent on application. mG 
Interesting Autograph Letters. 
Puttick & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
rary Property, will SELL: by_ AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MON DAY, March 19, and following day, 
at 1 o’clock most punctually, A COLLECTION of AUTOGRAP i 
LETTERS, including Letters of Royal, Noble, and Illustrious 
Persons, Men of Literature and Science, of various Nations and 
Periods ; some interesting Historical Documents, &c. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvcTIoNEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 

*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engravings, Faney 

Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forSales at Auction. 


HANGE of RESIDENCE.—Tuomas Fox's 
REGISTER OF PROPERTIES TO BE LET is now ready 
for inspection. Those desiring a change of residence are invited to 
visit his Office, thereby avoiding cousiderable trouble in the fulfil- 
ment of their wishes. 7 
Landlords and others having residences and estates in hand are 
also requested to forward descriptions for entry upon his Register, 
free of cost. Valuations for Sale. Administration and Assignment 
promptly effected. The management of household estates con- 
ducted with strict punctuality in accounts and settlement. | 
Tnomas Fox, Upholsterer, &c., 93, Bishopsgate-street Within. _ 


ISSOLVING VIEWS, Apparatus for Public 
. and Private Exhibitions, Painting, Chromatrope, and 
Moveatle Figures for the same; Oxy-Hydrogen and Table Micro- 
scope; Air Pump; Electrical and Electro-Magnetic Machine; 
Working Models of Steam Engines, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, 
with prices attached to each article, and likewise Estimates of 
different sets of Anperetas. 1s.; per post, le. 3d.—C. W. CoLLins, 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, London. 








ing days (Sunday excepted), at 1 o’clock precisely, A 
Portion of the VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late ISAAC 
PISRAELI, Esq., Author of * The Curiosities of Literature,’ and 
other popular Wor 
‘0 be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


British Portraits, nearly complete Series of the Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Works of Woollett, Strange, Hogarth, fine 
Modern Prints, Drawings, §c. from Stowe. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 

" tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, on WEDNESDAY, 2ist of March, 1849, and five 
following days (Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock precisely each day, 
The Remaining Portion of the ENGRAVED BRITISH POR- 
TRAITS, comprising those from the Reign of James I1., forming the 
Tilustrated Copy of the Continuation of the Biographical History of 
eupand by the Rev. Mark Noble ; to which are added, the FINE 
ENGRAVINGS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL, consisting of the 
Works of Woollett, Strange, Hogarth, &c., the very complete Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds in the most beautiful preet states, inter- 
esting series of Original Coloured Drawings of the Scenery of Scot- 
land by Gilfillan, Engraved Copper-plate Portraits, all private 
plates, removed from Stowe House, Buckinghamshire. 

'o be viewed two days prior to the Sale. 


Important Sale of Engravings by Ancient Masters. 


~. > 
ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
ONDAY, May 7th, and following days, the FIRST PORTION 
of the highly valuable and extensive STOCK of Messrs. W. & G. 
SMITH, the long-established, well-known, and eminent Print- 
sellers, of Lisle-street, retiring from business. It will contain the 
‘Works of the principal Masters of the early Italian, German, 
Dutch, Flemish, French, and English Schools. The Collection is 
80 well known as to render it almost unnecessary to enter into par- 
ticulars ; it will, therefore, be sufficient to mention that very nume- 








rous Works of the following Artists will be included:—In the 
Italian school: Andrea Mantegna, Zoan Andrea, Robetta, Marc 
Antonio, Agostino Veneziano, Marco da Ravenna, Bonasone, the 
Ghisi, Carracci, the hight important collection of the Works of 
Parmigianino and Meldolla, formed by a well-known amateur, and 
Count Fries’s Collection of the Masters of the School of Fontaine- 
bleau. In the German School :—Martinu Schoengauer, Israel van 
Mecken, the Master of the Navette, Albert Durer, Lucas van Ley- 
den, and the little masters. In the Dutch and Flemish Schools, a 
most extraordinary collection of Rembrandt's Etchings in a great 
variety of states,and the principal Works of Berghem, Paul Potter, 
Swanevelt, Waterloo, Goltzius, Matham, Visscher, &c. In the 
French School :—Etchings by Claude, Gaspar Poussin, Callot, &., 
and fine Engravings, many in proof states, by Andran, Nanteuil, 
Edelinck, Drevet, Van Schuppen, and others; and among the 
English Masters will be found the best Works of Elstracke, the 
Passes, Faithorne, Hollar, Hogarth, Strange, Woollett, &c. 

The Prints are of the highest quality as to impression, in the 
most perfect condition, and have formed very important items in 
. the most celebrated cullections that have been dispersed both pub- 
licly and privately during the last fifty years. 
ey ues are now preparing, and will be ready one month prior 
¢ Sale. 


The Valuable and Extensive Stock of Second-hand Books, the 
Property of Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans, giving up that branch of their business for the con- 
venience of their Publishing and Wholesale Trade. 

ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, Wellington-street, Strand, during 
the month of May, the ABOVE VALUABLE COLLECTION, in 
which will be found Works in every branch of Literature, includ- 
ng the great Work on Egypt, published under the auspices of 

Bonaparte, 23 vols. folio—Musée Frangais, 4 vols. folio, proofs before 

he letters—Galerie par Lebrun, 3 vols. folio, proofs before the 

letters—Tomkins’s Gallery of Pictures, beautifully coloured to 








imitate the original drawings, folio—Fowler’s Mosaic Pavements, 
2 vols. folio—Philosophical Transactions, from its commencement 
1840, 130 vols. 4to.— Axrcheeologia, 27 vols. 4to.—Geological 
Transactions, both series, 10 vols. 4to.—Auctores Classici in_usum 
Delphini, 63 vols. 4to.—Clarke’s Travels, 6 vols. 4to. — Parry’s 
Voyages, 6 vols. 4to.—Strype’s Lives and various Works, 27 vols, 
8vo.— Universal History, 65 vols. 8vo.— Rousseau, (Euvres com- 
peo 87 vols, 8vo.—Lingard’s England, 14 yols, 8yo.—Rollin’s 
man and Ancient History, &, 34 vols. 8yo. 











TO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND TO ARTISTS. 
N ESSRS. J. & R. M‘'CRACKEN, Foreren 


Acents, and Acents to the Rovat Acapemy, No. 7, Old 
Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry and Artists, that they 
continue to receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, 
&e., from all parts of theContinent, for clearingthroughtheCustom 
House, &c. ;and that they undertake the shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world. Lists of their Correspondents abroad, and 
everyinformation, may be had on application at their Office, ag 
above. Also, in Paris, of M. M. Curxv, No. 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs (established upwards of fifty years), Packer and 
Custom- House Agent to the French Court andtothe Musée Royal. 





This day is published, price 12.28. in cloth lettered, 
THE HISTORY of ENGLAND during 
THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE: 1816—1846, Vol. I. 

a By MISS MARTINEAU. 
This work, which is a Continuation of * The Pictorial History of 
England,’ will be completed in Two Volumes, the Second of which 
will be published in October next. Both the volumes will be illus- 


trated with numerous Maps and Portraits, engraved on steel. 
h, 
HE ATTRIBUTES OF THE SOUL 





Now ready, in 1 vol. post Svo, cloth 





ondon: Charles Knight, 90, Fleet-street. 
T 
FROM THE CRADLE, and THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE DIVINE MOTHER, detecting the false basis, or funda- | 
mental error of the Schools, and developing the perfect education 
of Man. By ROBERT PEMBERTON, Esq. 

The soul is under the same immutable laws as the structure of 
the body; and from the moment the metaphysician discovers its 
true science and attributes, the perfection of man will be attained. 
The schoolmen are under the same error, as regards the science of 
the soul, as the ancients were in the movements of the heavenly | 

ies. 


London : Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street. 





” [Mar | 
PUBLIC RECORDs. a 


Just published, in folio, with numerous Ilustrati 
Five Guineas, half bound (dedicated, by permigsi ive Plates,» 
Most Excellent Majesty), ed, DY Permission, to the( 


N ONUMENTA HISTORICA 
NICA; or, Materials for the Hi Britaiz 
earliest period. Vol. 1., extending to the Nema Coy from 
ared and illustrated with Notes by the late HENRY a ‘ 
isq. F.S.A. Keeper of the Records in the Tower PEtRD 
assisted by the SHARPE, BA. Rector 
Eaton, Wilts. completed for publication of G 
Introduction, by THOMAS DUFFUS HARDY yee 
= of _ ees Pi conan “4 command of Her Majete 
vondon: Henr: utterworth, Publi 7 a) 
Department, 7, Fleet-street. ublisher to the P ey 
Lately issued, 8vo. price 6d. sewed, 
A Complete Catalogue of the Record Pubj. 


tions. 


THE 





OPERAS AS PIANO SOLOS 2s, EACH, . 
A DAME BLANCHE.—This admired open; 
4 givenin the PIANISTA for March, No. 102, prices: 
new editions of * Sonnambula,’ ‘ La Figlia,’ * Figaro, * Baris 
* Lucrezia,’ * Roberto,’ * Crown Diamonds,’ and 20 others, a» 
opera. Also, * Lucia,’ in 98-9, 2s. each; and * Les Huguenots’ j 
a —e. Post or ae, tales 
“ Full music size, and printed in a style Pianofort, 
any nobleman.”— Herald, — 
Pianista Office, 67, Paternoster-row. 
W. H. HOLMES’S NEW BALLAp 
e ‘SCENES OF CHILDHOOD,’ sung by Miss Dolj 
the London and Provincial Concerts, where it has been hon 7 
with enthusiastic encores. Price 28. ; forwarded to any part of th 
United Kingdom on the receipt of twenty-four Postage stam ' 
Published by Addison & Co., 210, Regent-street Londa 
‘ TVAN’S FAREWELL,’ a Melody founded op 
touching Incident in Russian history ; * The Corsairss 
nade,” by Sir Francis Knowles, Bart. ; ‘The Summer Bloom,’ } 


Caroline E. Hay ; and ‘ Over the Bounding Waters,’ by 
the four new Songs now attracting so much attention at Booey 


Musical Library, Holles-street. 
( N THE THEORY OF MUSIC.—CZERny¢ 
NEW SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL COMPOSITION 

in 3 large folio volumes. Published under the Patro 
Most Gracious Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and b 
Permission to the Royal Academy of Music. Price 4. lia. Xq 
words can convey any idea of the vastness of this new work 
of the value it is both to Professors as well as Amateurs. {p it 
laid open before the Student the whole Art of Composition, bai 
of Vocal as well as of Instrumental Music, &c. 

: Published only by R. Coeks & Co., 6, New Burling 
street, Music-sellers to the Queen. 


Just published, 


HERING & REMINGTON’S 
Catalogue of English aud Sorrig 
Jllustrated Works of Art, 


AND THE 


ARTS DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENT! 


For the use of Artists, Architects, Builders, Sculptors, St 
Masons, Decorators, Paper-stainers, W ood-Carvers, Calico-Prin 
Jewellers, Gold and Silversmiths, Iron and Brass Workers; Mana 
factarers in Glass, Earthenware, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, and Purni 
Glass and Flower Painters, Schools of Design, Drawing: 
and every other branch of trade connected with the Arts. 

To be had gratis on application at 137, Recent-staeer, Lower 
or forwarded by post on the receipt of two penny stamps. 


Just published, in 8vo, extra cloth, price 7s éd, 


YINDARI CARMINA, ad fidem texta 
BOCKHIANL.. PARS TERTIA, continens ODAS } 

MEZXAS ET ISTHMIAS. Notas quasdam Anglice script 
adjecit GULIELMUS GIFFORD COOKESLEY, » ee 
Schole Etonensis e Magieteie Adjutoribus, ¥ 

Etone : excudebat E. P. Williams, Veneunt etiam Lond 
No. 5, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

The Fragments, with the Index complete, are in the Pres, _ 
will soon be ready. 


By the Al 


“The best § 
# A romance 














Hl 


Author of 


—_—- 


T 








The Eighth Edition, improved, in feap. 8vo. with Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


MISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY BOOK 


FOR THE USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES, 


** The whole of Miss Acton’s recipes, ‘ with a few trifling exceptions, which are scrupulously specified, are confined t 
such as may be perfectly depended on, from having been proved beneath our own roof, and under our own personal it 
spection.’ We add, moreover, that the recipes are all reasonable, and never in any instance extravagant. They don 
bid us sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of quarts of gravy from it; nor do they deal wi 
butter and eggs as if they cost nothing. Miss Acton’s book is a good book in every way; there is right-mindedses 
every page of it, as well as thorough knowledge and experience of the subjeets she handles.”—Medical Gazette. 


London: Loncman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





NEW LIFE OF 


LORD NELSON. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Four Original Portraits, Fac-simile Autographs, &c. 


MEMOIRS 


OF THE LIFE 


OF 


VICE-ADMIRAL LORD VISCOUNT 


NELSON, 


Prom his Private Correspondence hitherto unpublished. 
By T. J. PETTIGREW, Esq. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the First Lord of the Admiralty. 


‘* This is a book which is likely to be read with avidity. 
forth most unmistakeably the true lineaments of the man. 


It is the private history of Lord Nelson, the one wae 
The entire Hamilton Correspondence has been atthe 


mand of Mr. Pettigrew, and he has turned it to good account. It is full of interest.”—AUas. 
T, & W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond-street, London. 
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MR. sonemmtrnnties NEW NOVELS. 


a Arnrnnnnern 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


THE NEW NOVEL, ‘ROCKINCHAM; 


Or, THE YOUNGER BROTHER.’ 3 vols, 


THE NEW HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE, 
‘OwEN TUDOR.’ 


AUTHOR of ‘ WHITEFRIARS,’ ‘ CSAR 
BORGIA,’ &c. 3 vols. 


the writer has yet given us. »—Examiner. 
meee | much power and talent.”—Literary Gaz. 


ADVENTURES OF 
CROMWELL DOOLAN; 
Or, LIFE IN THE ARMY. 
By SIR RICHARD LEVINGE, BART., 
Author of ‘ Echoes from the Backwoods.’ 2 vols. 
“One of the pleasantest and most spirited novels that 
have lately appeared. The sketches of Life in the Army are 
full of point and character.”—Morning Herald. 


Henry Coxisury, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


By the A’ 





BALLAD 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TYPEE’ AND ‘OMOO.’ 
by Miss Deby 


On the 15th of March will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OR, A VOYAGE THITHER. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE, 


Author of ‘ Typee’ and ‘ Omoo.’ 


MARDI; 


In consequence of the great demand for the works of this popular writer, orders should be sent at once to the Book- 
wstoseeure copies on the day of publication. 


Ricuarp Bsentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


-“— apasa NEW POEM, 
ll post 8vo. pri 
REV ELATIONS. OF LIF E,. ond other 
By JOHN EDMU ND READE. 
Author of *Catiline,’ * Italy,’ &c. 
“The principal poem in this collection has the merit of an 
elevated purpose, thoughtfully expounded, earnestly enforced, 
and illustrated by great power and beauty.”—Athenceune. 
London : John W. Parker, West Stra 


Poems, 


This day is published, = ~ my eg Illustrations on Wood, 
64 


JRLEME INTS of E L ECTRO- BIOLOGY, or the 
oY On Tato MBC “7 ANISM OF MAN; of EL "ECTRO- 
PATHOLOGY. espec' of a Nervous System ; ee of ELEC- 
TROTHERAPEUTICS By ALFRED SMEE,’ , Surgeon 
to the Bank of England, to the Central ~~" Subthelnis 1os- 
pital, to the Royal General Dispensary, &c. &. &c. 
ondon: Longman, Brown, Green & Lon mans, 


Paternoster- 
row; and Horne, Thornthwaite & Wood, 123, 


; Wood, 123, Newgate-street. 
This day is published, price 5s. éd. cloth, Vol. IV. and last of 
ECTURES addressed chiefly to the WORK- 
4 ING CLASSES. By W.J. FOX, M.P. Including a Speech 
on Mr. Hume’s Motion for Representative Reform, and a Pre- 
fatory Address of * COUNSELS to the WORKING CLASSES,’ 
_ Charles Fox, 67, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK ON HYDROPATHY. 
A Prospectus and Specimen of a Work now in the press, entitled 
THE 
OMESTIC PRACTICE of HYDROPATHY, 
by Dr, E. JOHNSON, Author of * Life, no, and Disease? 


will be sent zon free on application to Mr. J. . Burton, Pub- 
lisher, Ipswich. 


. MORE PILLS , NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 
Price 6d., or 8d. (in stamps) post free, 6th edition of 

Dp" BAR eRY'S POPULAR TREATISE on 

INDIGESTION and CONSTIPATION: the main Causes 
. Biliousness, Flatulency, Distention, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Torpidity of the Liver, “General Debility, Asthma, 
Despondency, Spleen, &c., and their Radical Removal without 
ills, Purgatives, or Medicines of any kind ; adapted to the general 
reader. W: ith numerous Cases, practically illustrating the restora- 
tion of health to the most feeble, delicate, or shattered consti- 
tution. 





of Nervousnes: 


Du Barry & Co. 75, New Bond-street, London. 





This day is published, in royal 4to. with Twenty-five Plates, price 36s. 


THE SCIENCE OF THOSE PROPORTIONS 


BY WHICH THE 


HUMAN HEAD AND COUNTENANCE 


AS REPRESENTED IN WORKS OF 


ANCIENT GREEK ART, 
ARE DISTINGUISHED FROM THOSE OF ORDINARY NATURE. 


By D. R. HAY, F.RS.E., 
Author of ‘The Laws of Harmonious Colouring adapted to Interior Decorations’ and ‘ First Principles of Symmetrical 
Beauty,’ &c. &c. 


Witu1am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ame Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d., with Panoramic View, 


THE UNDERCLIFF; ISLE OF WIGHT: 
ee By GEORGE A. MARTIN, MD. 


London: Jonn CuuRrcui 1, Princes-street, Soho. 


ce 7a, 6d. 


d fidem textu 
nens ODAS 3 
_ Anglice script 


ay, ” 


it etiam London 
in the Press, 





PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
Just published, Third Edition, price 2s. 6d. 


HEALTHY SKIN: 
o 
A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN AND HAIR, IN RELATION TO HEALTH. 
By ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
London: Jonn CuuRcHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


6d. cloth, 





Now publishing in Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Coustructed by AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.GS., formerly in Professor Berghaus’s Establishment at Potsdam, 
and Assistant for many years. in preparing his great Physical Atlas. 


With DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS embracing 
A General View of the Physical Phenomena of the Globe. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., Author of the ‘Gallery of Nature,’ &c. 


Contents of Part I. 
LSON, MMOGRAPHY, Nos. IV. and V.—MAP OF THE WORLD (IN HEMISPHERES). 
Ocean and Boundaries of the River Systems. 
pies, GEOGRAPHY, No. XL—MAP OF THE WORLD (MERCATOR’S PROJECTION). 
tribution of the Principal Mammiferous Animals over the Globe. 


With Srxrzen Paces oF LETTER-PRESS. 


Chiefly showing the Division of 

Showing the Dis- 

leat, +* To be completed in Six Monthly Parts, containing Firrgen Mars and nearly One Hundred Pages of Descriptive 
Press, forming a handsome Imperial Quarto Volume. 


London: Wm. S. Orr & Co, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 
Mechanics. 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to persons whose educ ation has been neglected, or whose 
attention has not been directed in early life to such studies; and 
to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as near to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the memory ; and the Elementsof each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest form. 


A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 
ina ve Lessons so much of the Elements of Buclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its 5 yt Truths and general Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s. 6d. cloth. 


2. Companion to the Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized, iflustrated and 
rendered practically useful to the various purposes of Life, with 
numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. éd. cloth. 


3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s, 6d, 


4. A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 


Application of ‘Algebra to Geometry. Thifd Editiun, in the press, 
3s, 6d. cloth. 


5. Familiar Astronomy. 
Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers and Publishers to 


University College, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, lvy-lane, 
Pate rnoster row 





Price 4s. 6d, neat cloth, of all Booksellers, 


YN HE T REE R S E. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS for its FORMATION and 
CULTURE, illustrated by 24 Woodcuts. 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, w —~ additional matter by 
the Author and others. 
Contents, 
Annual pruning time, principle) Shoots and buds, choice of 





of execution, 
Binding up 
Budding knife 
Budding, time of year, day, time 
of day, state of the plant, care 
of buds 
Budding upon body 
Bud, insertion of, into stock 
Bud, preparation of, for use 
Buds, dormant and pushing 
Buds, failing 
Buds, securing & supply of 
Coberptilers, slugs, and snails, to 


Causes 2 success 

Dormant buds, theory of re- 
planting with ‘explained 

Guards against wind 

paveiling 

Loosing ligatures 

March pruning 

Mixture for healing wounds 

Planting out, arrangement of 
trees, 

Pruning for transplantation 

Pushing eye, spring treatment 
of dwarf shoots from 

Roses, different sorts on the 
same stock : 

Roses, short list of desirable 
sorts for budding with a 
pushing eye 

Sap-bud, treatment of 

Shape of trees 


Scion, 








|Comparison 
| 


,00ts for budding upon, and 
y ~ ir arrangement 
Shoots, keeping even, 

moving thorns 
Pee 9 wild shoots 
tocks, planting out for budding 
upon ; the means of procuring ; 
colour, age, height; sorts for 
different species of Rose; 
taking up, trimming roots, 
sending a distance, shortening 
heads, &c. ; saw proper for the 
purpose. 
GRAFTING. 
Aphides, to keep down 
Free-growers, remarks on 
Graft, binding up and finishing 
Grafting, advantage of 
Grafting, disadvantage of 
Operation in different months 
Preliminary observations 


and re- 


| Roses, catalogue and brief de- 


scription of a few sorts 
reparation and inser- 
tion o' 
Sclens, choice and arrangement 
Stock, preparation of. 
APPENDIX. 
A selection of varieties 


between budding 
and grafting. 


London : 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, 
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OUTLINES OF THE ow ready, in demy 4to. with Fifteen Plates, price 31. 6d. 
1" r > . 
ISTORY OF IRELAND, R EMBR ANDT and his WORKS; comprising 
By TOWNSEND YOUNG, L.L.D. an Account of his Life: with a Critical Examination into 
“Aw — that is written with care and taste, and which will serve An Pp rincipies & and P nes fro of 4 oe. t ht, a om hone es 
i e t $ Irish b artiall ustrated by Examples from the embrandt By 
CCE ae cag uicuts of Trish history impartially, | JouN BURNET, F-K.S., Author of * Practical Hints on Paint- 
. A carp is the very Work we had been long looking for, an abstract | ing.” D. Bogue, Fleet-street ; of whom may be had, 
ad brief chronicle of Lrish affairs from the earliest times x : par ae de “ 
To the general reader it recommends itself by PRACTICAL ESSAYS in various departments 
f narrative and general arrangement. wk Bxanviner, of the FINE ARTS: with a Critical Examination of the Princi- 
* The portable character of the Wo rk, its conciseness and cheap- | ples and Practice of Sir David Wilkie. With an Etching in Fac- 
ness, together with the quantity of informs ation it presents, must | simile of the Original Sketch of the Chelsea Pensioners. By JOHN 
render it highly acceptable.”— Wulerford Mu BU KNET, 
** His Work is characterized by a spirit ot ja tice and fair play,® | PUBLISHED FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE GERMAN 
mmodity in a history of Ireland. We warmly conan | HOSPITAL 
Reporter. - . » ono srg r , 
“A sood History of Ireland is a great work. We willingly say Jc LOPst OCK, LESSING, and WIELAND 
that Dr. Young’s book is very fair.”"— /'ablet | AT reatise on German Liters ature. 
“An exceeding well-stored compendium of the facts of History. a = TON dloth boards. P Mache P ~ 
ae ap rose tac pan bt to tl paper os a To be had of the Author, 71, Wimpole-street, Cay endish- ~square ; 
‘ae ae a Dulau & Co.; P. — di ;'and all Booksellers. 
Py The style of the eee 3’ is close a ae condensed ; a coh it th Woodcuta, 8 
o informat jou is, therefore, conveyed in a few words, and the = 
volum ndered so really comprehensive that it is only justice to MU cH’ TESS AINFUL METHOD OF 
say that ‘no matter of importance or interest has been omitted.” <TRAC TING TEETH. 
> EXTR R t » 
Dublin Packet, By H. GILBERT, Esq. MRCS. Dentist, 1, Suffolk-place, 
“Tt possesses, morcover, a sea ss of arrangement, a careful Pall Mall. 
analysis of the best authoriti nd a nice delineation of character, Including Papers recently wand before several learned societies, 
which render it a valuable erat for all who have neither the time | illustrating the PATENT FULCRUM and SURGICAL CHAIR 
nor tia ie me \Ds for resorting to the bulky tomes of more copious | by which the most — and diseased teeth can be extracte 
."—Belfust News Letter. with the least possible suffering, rendering the use of chloroform 


Just published, in 1 vol. pp. 187, cloth boards, price 28. 6d. | MR. JOHN BURNET'S NEW WORK. 








unnecessary. 


fork, rhict Eoncenans RA. ae Published by H. Renshaw, Strand. 
3. el We ~— — 
yuld do no diseredit to Mvore or Le- Just published, 


(HE FAMILY ECONOMIST, for Marcu, 
- 184", 
— — Contents: — Self-Improvement; in Three Lessons — Lesson 5 
LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE, WITH Philosophers in Humble Life. Air and Ventilation,— Part 1. 
PORTRAITS. Poetry: e Boy. Recipes:—To relieve Asthma — Waterproof 
Preparing for publication, a New Edition, in 8vo. of Clothir 1g— P. eas Soup—Vegetable Soup—C heese song emg ae 
’ . vr ta sIIDNDE ¢£ lings—To t soil Rice "ar —Boiling Potatoes. The Four Clerks: 
HE HIS TORY of EUROL u” from the com- | true Tale ~ Chap. 2. Sarly Marriages induced by Unreal ee 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of | perity. Gardening and Rural Affairs :—How to lay out a Cottage 
‘Waterloo, Garden—Directions to Bee-keepers for March. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, L.1.D., F.R.S.E., *x* The monthly bey wage of the Family Economist is now 
This edition, the eighth, will be very hand printed in | 60,000, It is unriy; alled for the interesting and useful character of 
Gemy svo. on a new and elegant pica type on supertine paper, to | its contents and for its general vespostenity and cheapness, 
range in libraries with the standard editions of our English Price a Penny a Month, a Shilling a Year. 
istorian . 
A VOLUME FOR ALL. 
It will be embellished with Portraits, engraved in the first style 
of art, sree originals selec aod with the strictest re; yee © : The FAMILY ECONOM IST, for 1848. 
ticity and correct resemblance ; comprising Louis the Sixte 1s. paper wrapper, 1s. 6d. bound. 
pee. a ae ~ — mn, a * Rot spierre, eA Ve od lition to the large monthly sale, about 20,000 of the bound 
yee brad ian ak Leake. as ae a ‘itt Pox, es mt ce volumes have been sold. It is one of the cheapest, most useful, and 
€ ieorge the Third, Castlere: agh, the Empress Josephine, Murat, entertaining volumes ever publishe 
slucher, Metternich, Talleyrand, the Emperor Alexander, Napo- A NEW SERIES OF CHILDREN’ S BOOKS AT 2d. EACH. 
i on the Emperor, iia, Ss" 
The publishers have been induced to print a limited number . STORIES for SUMMER DAYS and WIN- 
of copies in royal for: g, with Proof Impressions of the 2 so ay the Edit ere ot THORNS a E, 
Portr its, a Very 5 endid b k. For th | di should ‘he First of the Series, C s > GE, was 
traits, @ very phen Se ea SN Te aa don the Ist of February. ALLY’S BIRTH-DAY is also 
ork will be issued in Me nthly Ve lumes, price 35 a, each. now ready. Each book contains 48 pages, with Frontispiece and 
an e Yi rst Volume, containing Portraits of LOL > 2 other Engravings, These are the best and cheapest books of their 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1849, 
Fan a capmemnepenasrenen 
REVIEWS 
of the Reigning Family of Lahore; 


with some Account of the Jummoo Rajahs, the 
Sik Soldiers and their Sirdars. Edited by 
Major G. Carmichael Smyth, Third Bengal 
Light Cavalry. Calcutta, Thacker & Co. 

13 is one of the most curious and important 
A which have yet appeared on the public 
* rivate history of the Punjaub, its people 
bod rulers, its armies and governments,—and 

be a welcome addition to the library of 
ery student and statesman interested in the 

Jities and progress of Southern Asia. The 
Feat events of 1845, the brilliant campaign on 
ihe banks of the Sutledge, where our armies 
et with a resistance to which they had been 
rangers since the close of the Mahratta wars, 
necessarily directed English interest to the 
history of the ruling powers at Lahore. Several 
orks have been given to the world in answer 
to this demand for information; but, written 
by officers in haste and with imperfect know- 
ledge, the knowledge which they convey is 
ut scant, and refers only to such general and 
brious facts as become patent to men at once 
inanew country. The marvellous rise of the 
power of Runjeet Sing,—the character of his 
reign,—the names of his politic but infamous 
fjvourites,—the confusion which ensued upon 
his demise, — the successions and inglorious 
reigns of his sons, real and imputed,—the war 
nit Anglo-India and its tragic results,—these 
things were all pretty well known to us; but 
the under-current of events—the men in 
their distinct personalities who directed the 
dep and various intrigues which brought 
events about,—the real character of the parties 
who presided over the country of the Five 
Rivers,—these have hitherto been but dimly 
imagined by the majority of Englishmen. The 
documents which Major Smyth has here 
moulded into historic shape throw a flood of 
rew light upon many transactions which have 
puzled the pundits at a distance from the 
ene. Every part of the book abounds in 
interest; but perhaps the most novel and star- 
ting disclosures are to be found in the chapters 
aatitled ‘Secret History of the Durbar of 
lahore.’ The acquaintance displayed by the 
witer with all the dark machinations of the 
Durbar,—with the recent and scandalous in- 
trigues of the Zenana,—with the proceedings of 
the Punt,—and even with the private conspi- 
cies, amours, vices, and designs of the indivi- 
dual chiefs and party leaders, is such as almost 
to suggest the idea of manufacture. One can 
lurdly imagine the way in which so many secret 
plottings could have become known, unless all 
the parties engaged in them had been myste- 
tiously moved to confide in one particular per- 
m. Still, the high character of the editor is a 
good guarantee for the substantial correctness 
of what is here set down; and he seems to 
possess so thorough # knowledge of his subject 
that we cannot hesitate to accept his statements 
: ~~ cage contributions to the history of 

ustan, 

The data for his work Major Smyth describes 
& having been collected from native manu- 
“npts, from Seik Sirdahs, and from European 
dficers in the Seik service—of whom there have 

n many, English, French, Greek, Italian, 
Rasian, &c., from the days of Runjeet Sing— 
but chiefly from the notes of a Colonel or Cap- 
lan Gardner, of the Seik Artillery, a personage 
tho is described by the editor as one ‘“‘ who for 
*veral years supplied the British Government 


with important information without betraying 
own, 


{ History 


0 





According to Major Smyth, this | 


gentleman is possessed of many other secrets 
of state; and is in a position to prove that the 
Dogra chiefs—at the head of whom is Rajah 
Goolaub Sing, a man who has received at our 
hands favours abundant and repaid us with per- 
fidious counsels—were at the bottom of the san- 
guinary insurrection at Cabul. If conclusive evi- 
dence on this point can be obtained, either from 
Mr. Gardner or elsewhere, it should be procured 
without loss of time. The day is probably not far 
distant when we shall have to deal with the Lord 
of the Hills, not as his crimes deserve, but as good 
policy requires ; and it would be sheer folly not 
to avail ourselves of the chances which turn up 
to unravel the tangled and bloody web of his 
diplomacy from the date of Runjeet Sing’s 
death. Accepting the facts as here stated, we 
agree with the Major in thinking that ‘ after 
reading the account given in these pages of 
Goolaub Sing’s atrocities, the public will be 
surprised at the British Government entering 
into a treaty with such a monster .’’ but in jus- 
tification of this proceeding it must be remem- 
bered that the Anglo-Indian authorities when 
treating with the hill-rajah did not know him 
so well as we do now,—that he was then about 
the most powerful and capable of the Seik chief- 












| below. 


attracted by the scent of plunder, rent the air in 
loud acclamations. Above all was heard the Seik 
war-cry—Wah Gooroo jee ko Futteh! Wah Gooroo 
jee ko Khalsajee! as the host, disdaining further 
attempts at secrecy, advanced to the assault. The 
small and silent band on the walls of the fort calmly 
beheld the approach of the dense columns of in- 
fantry, the squadrons of cavalry, and more fearful 
than all, the enormous train of the Khalsa artillery. 
The entire circuit of the fort now presented a closely 
wedged mass of men, forming close up to the very 
walls. Presently the artillery was drawn into posi- 
tion, and coolly uulimbered ready to open its terrible 
fire on the devoted place. The number of guns was 
so great that they formed as it were one entire and 
connected battery round the fort; and yet others, 
for want of room in the first rank, had to take up 
positions in the rear, or to fire from wherever space 
could be found to work them. Calmly and silently 
the besieged viewed these formidable preparations 
for the assault. They had merely closed the two 
gates, the one leading into the Hazooree Bagh and 
the other towards the eastern verge of the city; but 
inside each of these gates they had placed two guns 
loaded with grape. They also manned the walls as 
well as their numbers would allow with the men of 
the Dogra or Phirman battalion, who lay concealed, 
ready to deal out destruction on the dense masses 
At this time the Hazooree Bagh was 


tains, ruling over a territory out of which it would | thronged with a motley multitude of Gorchars, or 


have been difficult to drive him,—and that he 
was in opposition to the party of Lal Sing and 
the queen-mother, and had not appeared in arms 
against the British. 


The contents of Major Smyth’s book are | 
First, there is the His- | 


rather miscellaneous. 
tory of Runjeet Sing’s Family—of the conqueror 
himself—of his wives, concubines, descendants 
and successors: and avery extraordinary his- 
tory it is. Next, we have an account of the 
war with the British forces. After this, we are 


treated to a series of notices of remarkable men | 


and events otherwise lying out of the pale of 
this story. Then, there is a genealogical history 
of the Jummoo Family—Goolaub Sing—from 
its migration from the vicinity of Oude to the 
northern hills, about the time of Kyroo (Cyrus), 
down to the present time, through eighty gene- 
rations of warriors and rulers. Appended to 
this is a quantity of notes explaining and cor- 
recting passages in Malcolm, Prinsep, Law- 
rence, Steinbach, McGregor, and the Calcutta 
Review. Many of these last might very well 
have been spared. The work does not pretend 
to be a history of the Seiks; but whoever shall 
attempt to write the history of that nation here- 
after will find in its pages much that will eluci- 
date the darker passages of his task. 

But it is time for us to introduce the reader 
to the book itself. How Goolaub Sing and his 
brothers first ingratiated themselves with Run- 
jeet Sing and obtained rank and wealth at 
court we will not here relate. After his death 
they managed matters at their will; though 
not always in peace. Other ambitious and un- 
scrupulous men resided at the court of Lahore ; 
and the Khalsa army being always open to 
the highest bidder, the Dogra chiefs had fre- 
quently to fight for their supremacy—especially 
on a change of dynasty. On one occasion 
Goolaub’s little band of followers was besieged in 
the fort or citadel of Lahore: the following pas- 
sage will show how he fought on this occasion, 
—and also how Major Smyth describes things 
military.— 

“ As day dawned upon Lahore the watchers on the 
ramparts of the fort heard the tramp and murmur of 
the advancing Khalsa army as it marched in at the 
several gates of the city. The increasing light then 
showed a cloud of dust raised by the tread of the 
advancing thousands, and which threw a lurid and 
ominous gloom on all around. Presently the fierce 
cries of some seventy thousand wild infantry, and 
perhaps fifty thousand still more savage followers 


| troopers, 





Akalees, Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery. 
Shere Sing himself took up his position in a marble 
summer-house in the middle of the garden, and by 
his personal and repeated orders a space in front of 
the gateway of the fort was cleared with much dif- 
ficulty, and twelve guns were placed so as to bear on 
the wooden portals, at a distance of not more than 
thirty-five or forty yards in front of them. The 
scene at this moment was of a strange and fearful 
character,—the dense mass of fierce men heaving to 
and fro almost up to the walls of the fort like an 
angry sea beating against a rock. The tumult of 
their wild music and still wilder cries as the host 
clamoured to be led to the attack was stunning. 
Soon, however, the horror took another form. The 
entire circle of guns—about two hundred and thirty 
pieces of artillery—simultaneously opened a fire of 
blank cartridge. This was done probably in the 
expectation of terrifying the defenders of the fort, but 
if so about fifty rounds from each gun were thrown 
away to no purpose. The effect, however, of this 
firing was awful,—stunning all, besieged as well as 
besiegers, and shaking the fort even to the old foun- 
dations laid by the Emperor Akbar. At length the 
firing ceased suddenly, and then ensued a calm and 
silence so profound that the stillness was not less 
awful than the previous uproar. Nota sound, not 
a whisper was heard on either side as the besiegers 
waited to ascertain the effect of this singular assault. 
Then the twelve guns pointed at the Hazooree 
Bagh gate were quietly loaded,—ball cartridge with 
a canister of grape driven home over it. The 
matches were lit and ready to hurl destruction on 
the feeble portals. Loud and savage voices were 
heard, fiercely demanding the opening of the gate. 
But the call was unheeded :—immediately then the 
twelve guns were fired at once, and the old wooden 
gate, with thirty-seven out of thirty-nine men placed 
inside to defend it, fell before the terrible discharge. 
The two guns loaded with grape were now all that 
opposed the entrance of the besiegers, and there was 
left but one out of sixteen artillerymen to fire them. 
The besieged were panic-struck for a moment by 
the fatal etfect of the enemy's fire. At this instant 
a band of two or three hundred Akalees rushed for- 
ward over the ruins of the gate and the bodies of its 
fallen defenders, One of them had advanced so far 
that he was able to thrust his sword into the muzzle 
of one of the guns, by way of taking possession of it, 
when the sole remaining artilleryman, with a little 
khalassie who attended on him, fired the two guns 
at once, and nearly a hundred corpses fell out of 
the mass of men that was rushing forward. The 
assailants recoiled for a moment before this close 
and withering fire, and the defenders of the gate 
were enabled to load and fire their guns again with 
as destructive an effect as before. ‘Thus the twelve 
guns drawn up before the gate were almost une 
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manned, and the greater number of their horses 
were killed. This first gleam of success for the 
besieged was heightened by the promptitude with 
which the Dogra men, without awaiting orders from 
Rajah Goolaub Sing, poured their fire of musketry 
from the walls upon the confused mass below. The 
effect was that in about ten minutes the Hazooree 
Bagh was cleared of all the besiegers, who left be- 
hind them about three hundred killed, one hundred 
wounded, and about fifty prisoners taken by a sally 
of the Dogras sword in hand.” 

Certainly England has had terrible proof that 
the courage of the Seiks is a thing not to be 
despised. Major Smyth is of opinion that had 
they been better officered when they crossed | 
the Sutledge in 1845, they would probably have 
cut off the march of the British forces at | 
Ferozepore and rolled back the tide of victory 

on Delhi. 

But let us come at once to the revelations; 
and, on account of her rank and sex, give pri- 
ority to an account of the origin and history of 
the famous—and infamous— Rance Chunda, 
the reigning queen-mother, the Christina of the 
East.— 

“Munnoo Sing, a poor jat of the Oolak caste, and 
a native of Gujerawalla, or a small village in its 
vicinity, at an early age entered the service of Run- 
jeet Sing as a dog-keeper; but, after about fifteen 
years’ faithful service in this humble office, he was 
raised to the station of a door-keeper. He was, 
however, always regarded as a sort of buffoon, and 
in that character was privileged to exercise such wit 
as he possessed at the expense of the Maharajh and 
his chiefs even in public durbar. This man was 
constantly telling Runjeet that he had a daughter, 
the most beautiful creature in the world, whom he 
would give the Maharajh as his wife, and that she 
would make the old monarch young again. After 
some time he produccd the little girl, and for months 
carried her on his shoulders to the durbar, or wherever 
Runjeet went. The old chief is said to have been 
pestered day and night by Munnoo Sing and his im- 
portunities; but for some time treated the matter as 
a joke, and nothing more, Yet he was vain enough to 
be pleased with the idea that Munnoo and others 
should believe and call him a fine able jewan or 
young man; and he felt some pride in being the 
object of the facetious remarks of the court and 
town on the occasion of his anticipated nuptials 
with a girl who might pass for his great-grand-child. 
At length, whether out of one of those whims which 
were so characteristic of the old Lion, or out of con- 
sideration to poor Munnoo, who had taken so much 
trouble on his account, or to put an end to the buf- 
foonery of which he was the object, he one day eased 
the shoulders of his would-be father-in-law by com- 
mitting the girl to the care of one Jewahir Mull, a 
rich Hindoo merchant of Umritsir, once Governor 
of Cashmere, and then in attendance at the Maha- 
rajh’s Court. This man received orders to take the 
young Chunda home with him, and to rear her up 
at his house in Umritsir. Munnoo was overjoyed 
at this happy result of his labours, and in his exulta- 
tion ventured totellthe Maharajh that as the world had 
now recognized him, Munnoo, as his father-in-law, 
it mattered little whether he did so or not. On this 
Runjeet told him, as he had often done before, that 
he was nothing better than a downright Booroowah 
—anglicé, a pimp. However, the young Chunda 
was sent to Umritsir, where she remained for four or 
five years in the house of Jewahir Mull. There she 
might have remained in quiet much longer, her 
guardian receiving for her maintenance forty-five 
rupees a month—but that she had even at so early 
an age won for herself a character for pertness, for- 
wardness, and something even worse. So loose and 
immodest was her conduct that Jewahir Mull, fear- 
ing perhaps that the contagion of her vices might 
spread to the members of his own virtuous family, 
informed the Maharajh that he could not allow the 
young Chunda to remain in his house any longer. 
* * The old monarch was well pleased to have such 
disclosures made in the presence of the girl’s father, 
Munnoo Sing, whose confusion he enjoyed. Moreover, 
anticipating considerable amusement from that pert- 
ness and forwardness which the girl was said to exhibit, 
and from her generally precocious character, Runjeet 


| worthies are recorded at full length by Major 





readily consented to relieve Jewahir Mull of his 
charge, and the young lady was brought to Lahore 
to enliven the night scenes in the palace. Here she 
enacted a character almost similar to that which her 
father had performed before her, that of a licensed 
buffoon, her business being to put to shame all, 
both men and women, who were in any degree less 
depraved or less shameless than herself. * * In nine 
or ten months afterwards the present Maharajh Dul- 
leep Sing was born.” 

Since Dulleep’s accession all the real power 
of the state has been with the licentious Ranee 
and her favourite paramour Lal Sing—who in 
their turn have been completely dominated by a 
slave girlnamed Mungela. The histories of these 


Smyth from Capt. Gardner’s notes: but cannot be 
transferred to our pages. While these influences 
reigned at Lahore, the politic old Dogra chief- 
tain kept among his hills plotting and preparing 
to found an independent kingdom. Lal Sing 
and the Ranee’s court could ill brook the power 
of the haughty rajpoot; and more than once 
attempts were made to storm him in his strong- 
hold. Seizing a moment when Goolaub had 
given mortal offence to the Khalsa, the queen- 
mother despatched an army to sack Jummoo, 
his capital, and involve the whole family in ruin. 
How did he avert the threatening storm? The 
troops— 

“had crossed the Thavee in three divisions, thus in- 
vesting the place on three sides; and by this time 
Runjoor Sing Majeeteea had advanced from the hills 
and taken up a position on the fourth side, so that 
now the town was completely surrounded. Thus 
straitened, and seeing that his men, whom he treated 
very ill, were daily deserting in numbers, Goolaub 
again tried the effect of negotiation. He now sent 
out Meean Jewahir Sing, his nephew, and who, as 
the son of Dehan Sing, was a great favourite with 
the Khalsa. This young chief had a short interview 
with Sultan Mahomed and Sham Sing, but he ad- 
dressed himself principally to the troops, who he knew 
were most accessible to the arguments which he was 
instructed to offer, and with whom, as he knew, 
rested the power to accept or reject his conditions. 
It is to be observed, too, that from the time when 
hostilities commenced, Goolaub Sing had constantly 
a number of the Punches of the Khalsa with him in 
Jummo, and that these men, who doubtless had good 
and substantial reasons for their advocacy, exerted 
all their influence to secure a favourable reception 
for Meean Jewahir Sing and his terms. Further to 
ensure success to his negotiations, the Rajah himself 
now went out among the soldiers, and he declared 
that he and his family were as they ever had been 
the creatures and slaves of the Khalsa, and that no- 
thing should induce him to raise his hand against 
them. He declared, too, that though he might appear 
grasping and cruel in the extortion of money, it must 
be remembered that he sought to amass wealth only 
for the service of the Khalsa. He added another and 
a more powerful appeal to their forbearance, when 
he told them that he was the last of his family who 
knew where the vast treasures of his house lay hid, 
and that if he were put to death this secret would 
die with him. To enforce and illustrate this decla- 
ration, he would direct the Seiks to repair to certain 
places around Jummoo, where, by attending to the 
marks and signs which he gave them, they found 
large sums of buried money,—fifteen, twenty, and 
even forty thousand rupees in one place, and which 
but for Goolaub’s disclosure might have lain hid for 
ever. It was thus that the Rajah gained the title 
which the soldiers bestowed on him of the Sona ka 
Kookooree, or the Golden Hen. By such means, by 
flattering speeches, by promises and bribes, Goolaub | 
Sing entirely brought over the troops to his interest 

without troubling himself about the views or opinions | 
of their leaders. The terms he offered did not satisfy 
the chiefs, but they pleased the soldiers, and that 
was all the Rajah cared for. These terms were that 
each man of the entire Seik army should receive a 
gold bangle or armlet and twenty-five rupees in cash. 
The first object of this offer was to attach to the in- 
terests of the Rajah the four battalions of Avitabile’s 





| 


division, the Povindea division, and that of General 


| Court, and not only to ensure his personal 


hae — if he went with them to 
his rank and power should be u 
should be nel Wuzeer.” pheld, and tha 
Ever fortunate, Goolaub turns his great » 
fortunes into circumstances favourable to 
success in life. Out of the ruins of hig eqn 
he has at length carved, by the help of 
English friends, an independent throne 
himself. It will not be Major Smyth's § 
if he enjoys it long. That our statesmen 
been over-reached by the cunning Asiatic ¢ 
is no longer a doubt: but after readino 4 
history of the Lahore chieftain we cannot 
acknowledge that Goolaub Sing is distingnig 
from his countrymen yet more by his abi 
than by his vices, 
Major Smyth:— 
“The character of Goolaub Sing as exhibited 
these early days of his power was one of the » 
repulsive it is possible to imagine. Ambitiy 
avaricious, and cruel by nature, he reduced { 
exercise of his cruelty to a system for the Promoti 
of the objects which his ambition and avaricg 
him to seek. He exercised the most ruthless } 
barities, not in the heat of conflict or the flush 
victory only, nor in the rage of an offer 
sovereign against rebellious subjects ; he deliberate 
committed the most horrible atrocities for the p 
pose of investing his name with a terror that shoy 
keep down all thoughts of resistance to his en 
sway. With all this he was courteous and politej 
demeanour, and exhibited a suavity of manner ay 
language that contrasted fearfully with the real dj 
position to which it formed an artfully-designed | 
still transparent covering. He would be all thin 
to all men, and displayed a readiness to adapt bi 
self to the circumstances even of the humblest of i 
subjects that would have won all hearts, had not¢ 
tiger-nature that crouched beneath this fair 
exterior rendered him an object of distrust 
terror. His character is thus sketched by then 
but vigorous hand of one who knew him well; 
‘ He is an eater of opium, he tells long stories, ke 
irregular hours, sleeps little, has a mind unse 
offers little, promises less, but gives his word; 
good memory; free, humorous and intimate 
with the lowest and poorest classes of his subjed 
The partaker and often the companion of theirt 
and labour, seeming or acting their very dilig 
careful and instructing father, their sorrowful 
heart-broken mother, their very intimate and 
borious village brother, their free, jocose 
humorous neighbour, their kind and contin 
visitor,—yet with all this, in reality a very leed 
sucking their life’s blood, the shameless slave-trada 
of their sons and daughters, brothers, sisters, wi 
and families. The would-be great merchant of t 
East; the very jack-of-all-trades, the usurer, 
turnpenny, the briber and the bribed. The J 
shopkeeper of both old and new shoes, cloths,é 
The very pawnbroker, the very purchaser 
retaker of his own alms.’ ” 


Uh 


He is thus painted } 
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These extracts will have shown the rea 
the quality of Major Smyth’s book. He 
clearly, and with spirit. We must, ho' " 
take critical objection to such a plentiful spr 
ling of eastern words as his pages discover. 4 





Indian literature, if this impropriety goes 0 


will decline into mere jargon and jumble. 
transplantation of native teems—especially when 
we have no equivalents—may be justi 
but such a privilege should be sparingly u 
use of, and never without an explanation. 
reading the work under notice we have 
quently been driven to our vocabularies. 
is not as it should be. Writers who compa 
with a view to being read and understoo 
England must condescend to write the vermae 
lar—if they would not fail in-their object. 





Dante’s Divine Comedy : the Inferno. A Liter 
Prose Translation. By John A. Carlyle, 
Chapman & Hall. 


Every serious attempt to render Dante B0°BD cen, 
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t been made which can rival the pre- 
Dr. Carlyle. His translation is not to 
considered as an endeavour to supply the 
of such poetical versions as those of Cary 
a Wright ; it makes no pretence to reproduce 
Mr oglish the potency and splendour of the 
inal, —it sets up no claim as a work of 
* Its aim is utility, its claim fidelity. Dr. 
Je’s original intention was simply to pub- 
“an edition of the Italian text with such 
jef English commentary as he considered in- 
nsable. The prose translation Js an expan- 
of thisidea. Its utility is obvious. There 
hundreds of those who can read “ some- 
4:0” of Italian who dare not venture upon 
Mante,—frightened by the wearisomeness of 
king out words in the dictionary, and unac- 
. wstomed to the brief, pregnant style of the 
exhibited eat Florentine. These may now enjoy the 
e xt: for on the same page there is a literal 
ee ulation to clear up all verbal difficulties and 
he promoti earefully-considered mass of brief notes to 
| avarice plain all allusions. 
ruthless ball To those who know nothing of Italian we fear 
the flush @is:.literal version will, however, be meagre fare. 
vdala feudetinye vital spark of poetry is absent,—the cinders 
for the peel Prose are left. Its very literality kills. Thus, 
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a, telling her exquisitely pathetic story, 
Noi leggevamo un giorno per diletto 
Di Lancilotto, come amor lo strinse— 


‘One day, for pastime, we read of Lancelot, 
love constrained him.”’ Lo strinse here 
ns “enthralled him’’ or “ enchained him”’; 
one talks of love “constraining” a man. 
point we notice is of peculiar importance 
sogreat a poet as Dante, whose potent use of 
ods has never been surpassed. Great and 
rious as his power of creating pictures in a 
lines unquestionably is, he owes that power 
is ware »the directness, simplicity, and intensity of his 
, s ‘“ . ez a 
time ge. In him “the invisible becomes 
his subjecgimtiiole,” as Leigh Hunt says, ‘‘darkness be- 
of their t 
er 
rrowful 
ate and 
jocose a 
1 contin 
very leed 


al ne gloomy neighbourhood wheré a tower is 
unding, with dreadful faces at the window.”’ 


Dr. Carlyle’s own estimate of Dante is, of 
qurse, exalted. With somewhat of his bro- 
slavectrademl t's peculiarities of thought and diction he 
isters, winag@plies to the criticism which one of our poets 
chant of thaggmeently put forth respecting Dante’s intolerance 
usurer, # fierceness, contrasting them with the “mild 
The Jevgarading-desks of the Church of England.” 


, cloths, “The contemporary Historians, or Chroniclers, of 
chaser Florence and other parts of Italy were afterwards 
studied, in connexion with Dante and his earliest 
tmmentators ; and here the meaning of the great 
Poem first began to unfold itself in detail, and apart 
fom its mere literary merits. It became significant 
fm proportion as it was felt to be true—to be, in 
fat, the sincerest, the strongest, and warmest utter- 
ace that had ever come from any human heart 
ance the time of the old Hebrew Prophets. 
eit readers of those Zontemporary historians will 
ind that the Poet, amongst other things, took the 
ma historical facts of his age, and took them with 
prising accuracy and transcendent impartiality, 


the reader 
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rising into very high fervour and indignation, 
And they will also find that there was enough in those 
times to excite a great, earnest, far-seeing man, 


Pedueed Sicilian Vespers, and tragedies enough; 
fad carried within them the seeds of Bartholomew 
A Liter . , of Thirty-Years Wars, and French Revo- 
lyle, MD. Intions, and the state of things that we now see over 
ite hole Continent of Europe and elsewhere. 

Were times of transition, like our own—the 
Smmencement of a New Era, big with vast energies 
‘nd elements of change; and ‘ the straight way was 


ante mor 
no attempt 


ive one instance in lieu of a hundred, Fran- | 


es palpable, silence describes a character, a | 
dacts as a flash of lightning which displays | 


Dili- | 


mienuating nothing, exaggerating nothing, though | 


ti as Dante; and send him into the depths and | 
egits of Prophetic Song. Those times had already | 


lost.’ It is only the phraseology, the apparatus, and 
outward circumstances that are remote and obsolete : 
all else is the same with us as with Dante. Our 
horizon has grown wider than his: our cireum- 
navigators do not find that Mount of Purgatory 
on the other side of the globe; the Continents of 
America stand revealed in his Western Hemisphere 
of Ocean; the Earth is no longer the ‘ fixed and 
stable’ Centre of our Universe: but the great prin- 
ciples of truth and justice remain unaltered. And 
to those amongst ourselves, who, with good and gene- 
rous intentions, have spoken lightly and unwisely 
concerning Dante, one has to say—not without 
sadness: Study him better. His ideas of Mercy, and 
Humanity, and Christian Freedom, and the means 
of attaining them, are not the same as yours: not 
| the same, but unspeakably larger and sounder. He 
| felt the infinite distance between Right and Wrong, 
| and had to take that feeling along with him. And 
| those gentle qualities of his, which you praise so 





| much, lie at the root of his other heroic qualities, | a licieae ask Ge Wadena tea ane as ae 
| lawgiver ¢ 2 Romans had wi states- 


and are inseparable from them, 
| dignation, it may safely be said, 


All anger and in- 


painful to him than they can be to you. The Dante 
scarecrow—seen through the unhealthy mist of your 
| sentimentalisms. Why do you keep preaching your 
| impracticable humanities, and saying, Peace, peace; 
| when there is no peace? Is there nothing within 
| you seek for surer footing, and prevent you from 
, trying to heal the foulest ulcers by merely hiding 
| them, and talking mildly about them? Have you 
| not this very year beheld the whole of a great nation, 


universal Brotherhood, and Freedom, and Equality, 
on hollow grounds; and then, within four short 


your own daily observation or experience to make | he shares its fortun 
| ares =) P es. 





were much more | 


| you have criticised is not the real Dante, but a mere | 
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their foes denounce them as little short of 
demons. To expect justice from exasperated 
enemies is vain: the thought may not tend to 
inflame our pride in human nature, but all 
history shows that it is useless. Centuries must 
pass away ere justice can be done. ‘The 
place of Socrates was not assigned until 
his ideas had ceased to interest the passions 
and the convictions of men. We are only now 
beginning to deal fairly with Hannibal: while 
the Roman system held its empire over minds, 
there was no hope of our honestly weighing 
the claims of the Punic champion. It was 
necessary to gain a Teutonic point of view 
before we could see anything in that colossal 
character beyond a brave and “ perfidious” 
soldier. How differently do the Eastern and 
the Western Worlds regard Mohammed! Eu- 
ropeans have the same difficulty with the 





man and warrior. Not until the Arabian faith 
and form of civilization shall have wholly ceased 
to cause us apprehension, shall we be able to do” 
him justice. Luther is another example :—so is 
Cromwell. These names are things,—the men 


| ° * 
| who owned them incarnated ideas. 


: — | franticly, and with world-wide re-echo, proclaiming | 
ich Dr. Carlyle renders, like a dictionary, | : 4 : 


months, as a natural and inevitable consequence, | 


slaughtering each other by thousands ? The humanest 

| men of all countries are beginning to grow sick and 
weary of such expensive sham humanities.” 

For those who wish to relish Dante’s poetry 

and know nothing of Italian, this translation, as 

we before said, will have few charms,—but for 


Robespierre belonged to the order, and 
Socrates represented 
free thought—Hannibal, Semitic civilization— 
Mohammed, unity of the Divine Nature — 
Luther, spiritual independence — Cromwell, 
anti-royalism—Robespierre, sovereignty of the 
masses. It has been, and will continue to 
be, the fortune of such men to be vilified on 
one hand and adored on the other. It is only, 
as we have said, by lapse of time that injustice 
can be set aside. But such men can afford to 
wait. Before the history of a great man can be 
written, says Voltaire, it is necessary that all 


| the witnesses—the sharers in his passions, his 


the Italian student it will offer solid attractions. | 


The text has been settled with scrupulous care ; 
and the foot-notes are models of brevity and 
clearness,—nothing superfluous being thrust in 
to exhibit the commentator’s learning or inge- 
nuity, no difficulty being evaded. As an edition 
of ‘The Inferno’ the book is valuable,—as a 
translation it is very useful. 


| The Life of Maximilien Robespierre; with 
| Extracts from his Unpublished Correspond- 
| ence. By G.H. Lewes. Chapman & Hall. 
'Ir is perhaps in the very nature of “ things 
human” that there shall always be an order of 


historic men whose merits or demerits cannot be | 


| discussed and settled with calmness and impar- 
tiality. These are chiefly men who have iden- 
tified themselves with ideas—with doctrines— 
with the moral and spiritual interests of the 
world: men who have made themselves the 
champions of aggressive thought and revolu- 
tionary principles—of political theories and 
special forms of civilization. 


“* anomalies.” 
| 
| 
embalmed and unburied body may be con- 
sidered fair and competent to its task. But 


triumphs and reverses—should be dead: “just 
as at Rome before any saint is inserted in the 
calendar, his mistresses, his pages, his footmen, 
and his creditors are all entombed.” 

We are far from the day when a ‘Life of 
Robespierre’ can be satisfactorily written. His 
name is yet a spell-word in France and in 


| Europe—of fear to some, of promise to others, 
While men with muskets in their hands invoke 
| his memory on gigantic barricades, terror and 


hate will prevent that calm sifting of evidence 


| which is demanded at the bar of History. 
| Maximilien Robespierre organized and for- 


| 


Every great crisis | 1n 
in the world’s developement has produced one | partizans of his doctrines—are more powerful 
of this order, and added to the list of historical | than is generally supposed. 
With all ordinary men—heroes, | the violence with which he is assailed and 
orators, thinkers,—the Egyptian mode of judg-| defended. I make a 
ment is enough: the tribunal called over the | to collect a list of ‘‘ titles” given by those who 


mulated extreme democratic opinion: the Con- 
stitution of 1793 and the Declaration of Rights 
prefixed to it—his work—still constitute the 
text and rallying cry of all ultras in polities. 
His name is, therefore, a gage of war with 
moderatism. The name of Luther is not more 
closely associated with the principles of the 
Reformation than that of Robespierre with the 
extreme ideas of the Revolution. His partizans 
in France are more numerous than ever: even 
in England and in Germany his followers—the 


This accounts for 
It would make a curious paragraph 


have written on Robespierre, from Montjoie 
to Mr. Lewes. From “sanguinary fiend” to 


not so with the men who have invented czeeds | ‘godlike hero” the epithets run through the 


nized the world: while the interests and ideas 
which they championed are still in conflict, 
there can be no fair trial, no irreversible judg- 
ment pronounced upon them. 
so. ‘Though dead, the name is still a power. 
Such men can hardly be said to die. 


And reasonably | vidual as upon the 


—stirred human passions to their profoundest | entire vocabulary of abuse and adulation. 
depths—marshalled great sects, and antago- | 


It is no part of our function to pronounce 
judgment in face of such conflicting opinions : 
—for, in truth, any decision that is given on this 
subject is given not so much upon the indi- 

olitical system with which 
his is so clearly the case, 


he is identified. ‘T 


The | that, given the political creed of any writer, it 


essence of their life remains. Hence, while the | is almost known what he will say of the great 
partizans of their ideas deem them nearly gods, Tribune. The royalist Montguillard, the bour- 
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geoisic Thiers, the republican Lamartine and 
Louis Blanc—and all the writers of their various 
schools—pursue this method and illustrate this 
assertion. The biography of Maximilien Robes- 
pierre is therefore properly a history of the | 
formulation of ultra-democratic opinions in 
France; and it is consequently not a work 
exactly within our jurisdiction. We will con-| 
fine ourselves to literary criticism. 

Mr. Lewes seems to have compiled this ‘ Life’ 
in great haste; for it abounds with faults not | 
common to his works,—such as false grammar, 
idioms not known to model English, and care- | 
less diction. It would be easy to offer abun- 


dant proofs of this carelessness :—but a few will | 


suffice. In the chapter where the execution of 
Louis the Sixteenth is described, we find this 

judicial decision on the event. ‘Clemency, no 

less than political philosophy, teaches us that it | 
was a mistaken act.” What confusion of ideas! 

Clemency does not ¢each: it is its nature to per- | 
suade. And then, how canit persuade that the 

act was a mistake ?. That is a question of science, | 
to be settled only by a chain of reasoning. 
What Mr. Lewes would have said had he 
revised his papers with proper care, would 
have been something like this—Clemency sug- 
gests that the act wasinhuman; political philo- 
sophy teaches us that it was needless.—Then 
his appeal to human nature and to historical | 
science jointly would have been apposite. 

Another passage which we may cite in illustra- 

tion begins in this theatrical fashion :—‘ Mira- 

beau, the great Mirabeau, has veen tampered 

with by the court,—has so/d himself to it. When | 
I say sold himself [one would think this hardly | 
needed explanation, but mark] I, of course, 

mean he has been paid... Corrupt he was 

because he was paid; but he was not bought.” 

We despair of making anything of this. The 

qualification is worthy of Sir Arthur Hodmodod 

himself. This comes, we suppose, of haste :— | 
as do still graver lapses.. As in reading Cla- 

rendon, we find here a perpetual disagreement 

between the facts set forth and the opinions | 
expressed. For instance, on one page we are 
told that Robespierre dishonestly and with 
a corrupt intention flattered the vices and in- 
flamed the bad passions of the masses :—and 
yet half-a-dozen pages onward, we are shown | 
that the masses were passionately determined 

to adopt the bonnet rouge and commence a war | 
of principles against the monarchical powers— | 
exactly as the very ultras wished to do in 1848 
—and that Robespierre set himself resolutely | 
to oppose these passions, and succeeded in curb- 

ing them by his eloquence and firmness, much 

as Lamartine did in the recent Revolution! 

We are not here debating the correctness of | 
Mr. Lewes’s opinions—we have no intention 

of embarking on that angry sea of polemics— | 
but merely noting the inconsequential nature | 
of his assertions when compared with his facts. 

Could we enter with him into the politics of the 

period, we should have to correct many, and to | 
qualify still more, of his dogmata. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of | 
Robespierre’s revolutionary career, there can be | 
no dispute as to the purity of his life and charac- 
ter in what Mr. Lewes, with the licence of a | 
novelist, calls the “dull, dark Arras period.” | 
Several expressions in the narrative lead us to 
doubt whether the biographer has ever been | 
in Arras. It is not so miserable a town as he | 
supposes, nor does the bishop’s palace occupy | 
half the area. These strong contrasts should | 
be reserved for fiction; and passages like this 
—‘‘I suppose that all boys have loved; espe- 
cially boys who write verses, however bad; and | 
I assume, therefore, that some affection did | 
shed its sunny influence over a brief portion of | 
this Arras period. His heart doubtless beat | 


} 


| broke out. 


| morning. 





for some blue-eyed girl, &c.”—are inadmis- 
sible in true history. On the title-page Mr. 
Lewes, or his publisher, promises ‘ extracts 
from the unpublished correspondence” of his 
hero; but with the exception of one short 
letter, we do not notice a line of new matter. 
This letter, for a copy of which Mr. Lewes is 
indebted to M. Louis Blanc, is certainly curious, 


|as exhibiting the state of mind in which not 


only Robespierre himself, but the whole of culti- 
vated France, was just before the Revolution 
We quote it entire.— 

* Sir,_There is no such thing as pleasure unless 
it be shared among friends. I am about to give you 
a sketch, therefore, of what I have enjoyed these 
last few days. Don’t expect a book of travels! 
For several years the public has been so prodigiously 
overstocked with that kind of work, that it may well 
be satiated with them now. I can conceive an author 
who has made a journey of five leagues, celebrating 
it in prose and verse; and yet what is that adven- 
turous enterprise compared with the one I have 
executed ? I have not only travelled five leagues, 
I have travelled six; and such leagues, that the 
opinion of the inhabitants of this country would go 


|to prove that they were equal to seven ordinary 


leagues. And nevertheless I will not tell you a 


| single word respecting my journey: I regret it, for 
| your sake; you lose much. 
| you some adventures which would have been infinitely 


It would have offered 


interesting: those of Ulysses and 'Felemachus were 
nothing by their side. We started at five in the 
Our car quitted the gates of the city at 
precisely the same moment as the chariot of the sun 
sprang from the bosom of the ocean. It was adorned 
with a cloth, of brilliant white, one portion of which 
floated, breathed on by the zephyrs. It was thus we 
passed the aubette des Commis* in triumph. As you 
may suppose, I did not fail to cast my eyes on them. 
I wished to ascertain whether these Arguses would 
not give the lie to their ancient reputation ; and, 
animated with a noble emulation, I dared to ambition 
the glory of vanquishing them in politeness, if that 
was possible. I leant over the side of our car, and 
taking off the new hat which covered my head, I 
saluted them with my most graceful smile. I 
reckoned on a proper return. Would you believe 
it? These clerks, motionless as the god Terminus 


| at the entrance of their cabin, regarded me fixedly 


without returning my salute. I have always had an 
infinite self-love; that mark of contempt cut me to 
the quick; and for the rest of the day my temper 
was unbearable. Meanwhile our coursers bore us 
onwards with a rapidity which the imagination can 
scarcely conceive. It seemed as if they wished to 
emulate the fleetness of the coursers of the sun who 


| flew over our heads; in the same bold spirit as 


that which dictated my chivalrous assaut de politesse 
with the clerks at the Meaulens Gate. With one 
bound they cleared the Faubourg St. Catherine; a 
second bound carried us to the square at Sens. We 
stayed a short time in that town. I profited by the 
delay to examine the beauties it presents to the 
curiosity of the traveller. While the rest were 
breakfasting, I ascended the hill upon which the Cal- 
vary is placed. From that point my eyes wandered 
forth with a mingled sentiment of sadness and exul- 
tation upon the vast plain where Condé, at twenty, 
gained that famous victory over the Spaniards which 
saved France. But an object interesting for other 
reasons next absorbed my attention—the Hétel de 
Ville. It is remarkable neither for its greatness nor 
its magnificence; but it has not the less claim upon 


| my attention—it does not the less inspire me with 


lively interest. This modest edifice, said I, medita- 
tively, is the sanctuary where the hunchback T...., 


with his blonde wig, holding the balance of Themis | 


in his hand, formerly weighed with great impartiality 
the claims of his co-citizens. Minister of Justice 
and the favourite of Esculapius, he passed a sentence 
and then wrote a prescription. The criminal and 
the patient were equally terrified by his presence ; 
and this great man, by virtue of his double office, 
was in possession of the most extensive power that 
man ever exercised over his fellow-citizens. In my 
enthusiasm I could not rest until I had penetrated 
within the walls of this Hétel de Ville. I wanted 
* Most probably the guard-house of the Octroi. 





to see the salle d'audience; I w 
tribunal of the Echevins. 
find the porter. He comes ; he opens: ] 
into the salle. Seized with a holy awe ] fal 
my knees in this temple, and kiss with 
the seat which was formerly pressed by the ¢ 
It was thus that Alexander rl, f 

tomb of Achilles, and that Cesar paid his 4 
to the monument which contained the pe . 
conqueror of Asia! We remounted our conve 
Scarcely had I comfortably settled myself 
bundle of straw when Carvins rose into liad 
the sight of this happy spot we all burst forth inp 
shout of joy, comparable to that which burst § 
the Trojans escaped from the disasters of Tos (sci 
MS.) when they perceived the shores of Italy, 
inhabitants of this village gave us a welcome whiz 
was an ample compensation for the indifference g 
the clerks at the Meaulens gate. Citizens of erg 
class manifested their enthusiasm for us. The cobbh 
arrested his awl, about to pierce a sole, that he mish 
contemplate us at leisure ; the barber abandoned 
half-shaved chin, and rushed out before us, razor ; 
hand; the huswife, to satisfy her curiosity, brare 
the perils of a burnt tart; I actually saw three » 
sips break off in the midst of an animated conver 
sation to rush to the window. In short, we tasts 
during our passage,—which was alas! too brief 
that satisfaction, so flattering to our self-love. , 
seeing a numerous people occupied with us, Ho 
pleasant it is to travel! I said to myself. It is gi 
with great truth that one is never a prophet in one 
own land. At the gates of your own town youg 
despised; six leagues beyond it you are a persona 
worthy of public curiosity. I was occupied wit 
these wise reflections when we arrived at the hous 
which was the end of our voyage. I will not attem 
to depict the transports of tenderness which bro 
forth in our embraces. It was a spectacle to ha 
drawn tears from your eyes. In history I know by 
of one scene of the kind to compare with it, Whe 
Eneas, after the fall of Troy, lands in Epirus wit 
his fleet, and there meets with Helenus and Andn 
mache, whom destiny had placed upon the throne ¢ 
Pyrrhus, it is said their meeting was most affecting 
I have no doubt Eneas had an excellect heart. Hee 
nus, the best Trojan in the world, and Andromach 
the amiable widow of Hector, shed many tears and 
sighed many sighs on this occasion. I am willing 
believe that their transports were not inferior to oury 
but after Eneas, Helenus, Andromache, and us, yo 
must let the curtain fall (i faut tirer Téchell) 
Since our arrival all our time has been occupied wi 
pleasures, Ever since last Saturday I have bea 
eating tarts. Destiny has willed that my bed shoul 
be placed in a room which is the dépot of the pastry, 
That was exposing me to the temptation of eating 
tarts all night! But I reflected that it was noble 
to subdue one’s passions, and I slept therefore, though 
in the midst of these seductive objects. It is tme 
I made up during the day for this long abstinence 
(Robespierre’s enthusiasm here breaks forth into 
verse, and for a moment I cease to translate.) 

Je te rends grace, 6 toi qui d’une main habile, 

Fagonnant le premier une pate docile, 

Presentas aux mortels ce mets délicieux. 

Mais ont-ils reconnu ce bienfait précieux? 

De tes divins talens consacrant la mémoire, 

Leur zéle a-t-il dressé des autels a ta gloire? 

Cent peuples, prodiguant leur encens et leurs yeux, 

Ont rempli l’univers de temples et de dieux : 

Ils ont tous oublié ce sublime génie, 

Qui pour eux sur la terre apporta l’ambroisie; 

La tarte en leurs festins domine avec honneur, 

Mais daignent-ils songer & son premier auteur! 

“ Of all the traits of ingratitude which the humas 
race has been guilty of towards its benefactors, that 
is the one which has always most revolted me It 
is for the Artesians to expiate it; seeing that the 
opinion of all Europe pronounces that they know 
| the value of the tart better than every other people 

Their glory calls upon them to build a temple toms 
inventor. I will confess to you, between ourselves 
| that I have drawn up a project to that effect, which 
| I propose presenting to the Artesian States. I cout 
upon the powerful support of the clergy. But to eat 
tarts is nothing; one must eat them in good cal 
| pany. I have enjoyed that advantage. Yesterday 
I received the greatest honour to which I could eve 
aspire. I dined with three lieutenants and the #0 
of a bailli, The whole magistrature of the 
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as assembled at our table. In the 

one monsieur the lieutenant 
‘ +. like Calypso amidst her nymphs. Ah! 
of Carving have a with what affability he con- 


if you ith the rest of the company, as if he were 


gn ordinary 

ved of th 
im; with w a 
ihe reflection of 

. yes Leeeey 
ob the heart of man! 
yet satisfied. ie m to Arma 
7 1 I hope to find greater pleasure in seeing you 
i" even in all that above described! We shall 

+ with the same satisfaction as Ulysses and Tele- 
s after twenty years ofabsence. I shall have 


his image in the glass! I saw all 
and yet observe how hard it is to 


machu 


yo difficulty in reconciling myself to the loss of my | t 
; | austere and melancholy; his style academic and 


jaillis and lieutenants. (However seductive a lieu- 


tenant ma 
= Ses chompagne has tinged it with a soft 
cation, does not present the charm which Nature 
gone has given to yours; and the company of all 
the baillis of the universe never can compensate for 
your agreeable conversation.) —I remain, with the 
sncerest expression of friendship, sir, your very 
humble and very obedient servant, 
“De RosBeEsPIERRE.” 

Where was this man and what doing a little 
iecade after this playful letter was written! We 
cannot make out that Mr. Lewes had any mis- 
sion to write the life of a revolutionary hero like 
Robespierre. 
tracted nothing from, what was before the world 
already. After Lamartine, little can be said to 
any purpose until a new era shall have dawned ; 
—the man must be separated in interest from 
the ideas which he incarnated before a final re- 

ning of his case can be made. Mr. Lewes 


y be, believe me, madame, he can never 
om parison with you. His countenance, 


isnot a political bigot ; but he is a decided par- | 
tian, His philosophical prejudices are strong. | 


Hehasa system, a foregone conclusion, by which 
he tests his hero:—a plan as full of danger as 
the democratic or aristocratic methods of rival 
biographers. He believes in what he calls 
“Panatics.” Robespierre is his ideal of a poli- 
tical fanatic :—and he writes this book to prove 
himone. “ Here,” he says, ‘ we see the germ 
of a fanatic — the man who recognized no 
taim of sentiment ; no piety, but piety towards 
tmth and those eternal principles of justice 


vhich human feelings may pervert but cannot | 


vholly subdue.” Whether Robespierre were this 
kind of person we will not pretend to say: Mr. 
lewes asserts it, and condemns him for it.— 
Letus give a favourable specimen of our author’s 
manner, It is in point, and aims at combining 
the pictorial and siteghienl— 

“Through the yellow glare of the glimmering 
lamps, through the dull fog, in the Rue St. Honoré, 
may be seen a dark dense multitude, all wending to 
the door of the convent of the Jacobins.* It is there 
that the agents of insurrection every morning come 
toreceive orders from the Lameths, or the money 
#f the Duke of Orleans from Laclos. Let us enter. 
The place is badly lighted, but the meeting is nu- 
uetous and imposing. Voices which resound here, 
find echoes all over France, and France, from every 
we of her departments, pours in her news, true or 

and her accusations, just or unjust. This is 
the centre of all the clubs. The dark church is very 
wlemn, There are a vast number of deputies pre- 
wat, and men who were hereafter to be famous and 
nfamous. At the door, to examine the cards of 
admission, are two censors: Lais the singer, and a 
handsome youth, the promising pupil of Madame de 
is, the son of the Duke of Orleans, who will 
aferwards teach mathematics in Geneva, in England, 
1 america; will be raised to the throne by barri- 
cades; and, by barricades, after seventeen years of 
7" rule, once more to exile in England. It is 
tk-looking man, smiling. It is the agent of the 
ce, Laclos, the too-notorious author of the 
ee 


*I follow Michelet's description of the club. 


young Louis Philippe. At the bureau there is a | 


mortal; with what indulgence he ap- | milien Robespierre. 
e champagne which was poured out for | for an honest countenance. Some countenances ex- 
hat a satisfied air he seemed to smile at | pressonly intrigue, some fatuity, some insolence, others 


Liaisons dangereuses ; himself called La Liaison la 
plus dangereuse. In the tribune is another man, 
with sad and meagre visage, with threadbare olive- 
green coat (his only coat), with shrill weak voice, 
but earnest manner: there is no mistaking Maxi- 
The anxious crowd are looking 


corruption; but Robespierre’s seems to say J am honest. 
His face which was always melancholy, wore not at 


All my desires are not | this period the spectral and sinister expression which 
) | this p ster expressic 
I am preparing to return to Arras ; | it assumed subsequently. The fine medal still extant 


| expresses a certain benevolence and rectitude, with, 


| of the people. 


| . . 
college companions are kept at a distance. 


however, a strong tension of the muscles. His 
speeches are entirely on morality, and the interests 
He professes principles, nothing but 
principles. He is not entertaining: his person is 
cold; no warm pulse of affection seems to beat in his 
heart. He is an incarnate syllogism, separating him- 
self from all friends and colleagues: even his former 
Enter- 
taining the man certainly is not, nor is he what one 
would call attractive, yet he is popular. The parti- 
san of absclute right, the man who constantly spoke 
of virtue, and whose sad and serious countenance 


| seemed its very image, became the favourite of the 
| people. The more he was disliked by the Assembly, 
| where we have seen him laughed at, and coughed 
' down, the more he was relished by the galleries. So 





he addressed himself more and more to this second 
assembly, which represented the people and claimed 


- | the right of interfering and hissing its delegates. 
He has added nothing to, sub- | me “9 “ - 


Robespierre was an actor who, failing in genius, and 
unable to move the pit and boxes, played to the 
gods; and their applause he won. We can easily 
understand how naturally he would acquire an ascen- 
dancy at the Jacobins. He was wonderfully assi- 
duous, being ever at his post, and speaking on every 
subject. This not only kept him constantly before 
his public, but gave him that practice in debate 


which his want of genius rendered so necessary to | 


him. Many members became tired, sick of the task, 
and deserted the club; but Robespierre, though he 
would sometimes tire his auditory, was never tired of 
hearing himself. Perhaps it was the instinct of his 
own mediocrity, rather than clear-sightedness, which 


early led him to see that real power resided in the | 


people, and which made him constitute himself their 
tribune; and I attribute it to his sincere religious 


| convictions, rather than to any political foresight, 


such as Michelet discerns, that he should have relied 
upon the lower clergy (a powerful body of eighty 


thousand priests), as well as the Jacobins, for his | 


support. He believed that whoever had on his side 


| the Jacobins and the priests would be near possess- 


| were several artists: 
vw ” 
| and the young Talma. 





ing everything.” 

The papers of the Jacobin Club, now publish- 
ing in the Réforme, would have helped Mr. 
Lewes to some matters of interest; and, by 
the way, we suppose that the “haste” apology 
—though he does not urge it—must account for 
the contradiction involved in his assertion of 
Robespierre’s “insignificance in the Assembly” 
and his “influence at the Club,” when the 
biographer had already told us that two days 
after the death of Mirabeau ‘the Assembly 
accepted his domination.” Did Mr. Lewes 
forget his own correction of M. Michelet’s 
contradiction? ‘ Michelet contradicts himself 
when he said [sic] that Club was one of medio- 
crities. ... French literature had a majority in 
it. La Harpe, Chénier, Chamfort, Andrieux, 
Sédaine and others were there. There also 
David, Vernet, Larive, 


We cannot congratulate Mr. Lewes upon this 
performance. A practised writer could only 
make such lapses through hurry,—and fail to 
correct them only by altogether omitting to 
revise the press. Without regarding the merely 
party prejudices which more or less disfigure 
the book, our verdict is decidedly unfavourable 
to it as a piece of literary and biographical 
work. 





My Uncle the Curate. By the Author of 
‘The Bachelor of the Albany.’ 3 vols. 
Chapman & Hall. 

Shallum’s self—had Shallum devoted his life to 

the responsibilities of criticism—could not by 

antediluvian experience have attained to any 
pedestal (to speak metaphorically) so high 
that no wonderment could reach him there. 

The feeblest poetaster who ever tagged one 

rhyme to another is not secure against the pos- 

sibility of uttering a graceful thought in mu- 
sical lines. We have seen Taglioni dance out 
of time. The Great Mystic (whose name is 
too august a word for the uninitiated scorner to 
utter) may be attacked by a twinge of con- 
science driving him to roar in English capable 
of being parsed. We could hardly be more 
surprised at the most marvellous of the changes 
adverted to than we are by the mood of the 
three volumes before us. Caustic we knew 
the author of ‘The Falcon Family’ to be,— 

a taste of the farcical we were aware was to 

be allowed for in the reporter of The Bachelor 

of the Albany’s cure :—but dulness from such a 

source is astounding. We should as soon have 

expected a Puseyite novel in earnest from Mr. 

Michael Angelo Titmarsh. The fit must be a 

passing megrim, from which probably our sharp 

and lively acquaintance has already recovered. 

’ Yet ‘My Uncle the Curate’ is dull beyond 

dispute :—an Irish novel made up of the com- 

monest characters and materials, without any 
great cost of philosophy, or pathos, or con- 
structive power. The character who gives his 
name to the novel is a strong man and a good 
creature, belonging to the tribe of Parson 

Adams; wncle to two heroines, the one all 

selfishness and the other all sentiment,—also to 

a youth who gets enmeshed in the toils of the 

pattern Irish rake and villain. He is, further, 

brother-in-law to an amiable rector; which 

| rector’s wife is a Xantippe, meant to be “a 

| hit,” but who proves, instead of this, a con- 





| geries of detestable qualities, possessing as 
little humanity as the automaton daughter of 
| Master Coppelius in Hoffmann’s story. This 
intolerable Mrs. Spenser (a second wife, by 
the way) has a toady, in whom Seckyism 
is largely described rather than efficiently dis- 
| played. But besides the mistaken taste of 
|making up such a nosegay of weak and 
| unattractive characters, the author of ‘My 
| Uncle the Curate’ has fallen into another error. 
The English gentleman on whom the love of 
the story centres is shown at very rare intervals, 
| —being banished from the scene during a good 
half of the story; and after his first introduc- 
tion, not allowed to re-enter until our interest 
has ebbed to a point at which his presence or his 
absence in perpetuo is no longer of any conse- 
quence. To bring all these characters together, 
our novelist has employed the expedient more 
‘happily used in Lady Morgan's ‘ O’Donnell,’— 
to wit, atour. This gives him occasion to say 
one or two sly and sharp things concerning the 
state of affairs in the Emerald Isle. Here is a 
dialogue which, from the artful arrangement of 
its repartee, would seem to have been rehearsed 
by the Rector for the benefit of ‘‘ Saxon in- 
vaders.’’— 

“ Beauty and gaiety, wit, wine, and worth, made 
that day’s dinner the most charming of domestic 
convivialities, and it was succeeded by many equally 
delightful. The custom was (when the elements 
were propitious), after the removal of the cloth, to 
enjoy the dessert and wine al fresco, in the portico. 
One of the pastimes on such occasions was the re- 
markable echo, mentioned early in our story, and 
which the rector called his oracle, the mode of con- 
sulting it being to frame the question so that the last 
word, or syllable, would be a plausible answer, on 
the plan of the well-known dialogue of Erasmus.— 
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866; and his,third brother, Ethelred os 


* Now you shall hear, Mr. Vivyan, how well our Echo | with his father, who sojourned there for several 


understands the state of Ireland..—Then he pro- | 
ceeded to catechise the nymph as follows, taking 
care to pronounce the final words of each sentence 
in a sufficiently loud tone.—What is the chief | 
source of the evils of Ireland? Echo. Land.— | 
What is the state of Munster? Stir—What are 
they doing in Connaught? Naught.—Why don't 
they reclaim their morasses? Asses—Should we 
not excite them to industry? Try.—Inform us 
what the derivation of Erin is? Erinnys.—Then 
the curate, with his stentorian lungs, proposed the 
following interrogatories, shaped with a view to show 
that the Echo was of his way of thinking. What 
would you give the Catholics? Licks.—Who best 
deserves a fat rectory? ‘Tory.—But the Echo 
answered questions of another kind, equally to the 
satisfaction of the company; for, on being asked 
“In what wine shall we drink the health of Colonel 
Dabzac?’ the airy tongue replied, with the same 
promptitude and sharp distinctness— Sack.’ ” 

There are the usual Irish incidents in ‘ My 
Uncle the Curate :'—such as an abduction, the 
robbery of a tithe-proctor, and the well-known 
devices used by the pattern-rake to maintain 
his ascendancy over his tools. But it may be 
detected, by his own showing, that the author’s 
heart is not in them. His sentimentalities are 
but sickly—his grand stage effects are ham- 
pered by the conscious reserve of one who is 
too shrewd to use melo-dramatic excitement 
and incident without a strong disposition to 
laugh at 

the sound himself hath made. 

In brief, romance is not our author’s forte,— 
neither, so far as three experiments warrant us 
in pronouncing, is constructive ingenuity. We 
think that with a due exercise of thought, con- 
centration and taste in selection, he might 
aspire to the succession of the author of 
‘Crotchet Castle,’ as a philosophical and sar- 
castic sketcher of follies on two'legs, opinions 
runnin rampant, and prejudice taking a 
Patriot’s credit to itself. We have less hope of 
his ever displaying the sustaining power and 
the command over varieties of mood which are 
indispensable to those who would hold the 
almost-too-wise or almost-too-weary world fast 
by the Novelist’s enchantments. 





The Life and Times of Alfred the Great. By 
the Rev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L. Bell. 
Tue name of King Alfred, beyond every 
other name in our regal annals, has become a 
‘household word” among us. It is therefore 
not surprising that at a time when so much} 
attention is paid to the earlier portions of our | 
history, a biography of that king whose memory 
is so popular should have been contemplated; 


It was on his return from this 
| pilgrimage, that Ethelwolf was attracted by the 
| beauty of Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald ; 
whom, much to the displeasure of his nobles, 
Probably from the unsettled state 


succeeded to what was indeed an uncon’ 

crown, butto an heritage grievously impoy ori 
by the repeated invasions of the Danes 
the first year of his reign the largest and . 

destructive invasion took place; and it Wasi 
the royal family—Ethelwolf dying in 858, and | aid of the kingdom of Mercia, whose k 
his eldest son Ethelbald two years after—the | supplicated their assistance, that Alf 
education of Alfred was greatly neglected, so | his brother commenced that warfare 
that he remained unable even to read until he | was reserved for him at length, after a huna 
The pretty story | fights, to bring to a triumphant end. 
Ethelred seems to have fought bravely g 


had passed his twelfth year. 
how his imagination was awakened and his 
young energies aroused by the book of poems | well; but he, like his two elder brothers, 
proffered by his mother, is doubtless well known | cut off in the flower of his days,—and 4 
to our readers; and from the circumstance of | succeeded him in 871. There is much obscyy; 
his father having married a second wife ere he | about the earlier years of Alfred’s reign; and 
was seven years old, the praise has been assigned | Dr. Giles has carefully devoted two chapig 
to Judith,—who, a granddaughter of Charle- | to the question, whether these years were reglid 
magne, has very plausibly been considered as | marked by that tyrannical conduct which, 
more intelligent and better educated than prin- | some writers have asserted, alienated the aff 
tions of his subjects and compelled him to fj 
shown, we think conclusively, that it was his own | to the marshes of Somersetshire? Amid om 
mother, Osburga, who thus stimulated him. | flicting statements of the monkish chronicle 
The following is the “ old original” story, given | the truth seems impossible to be elicited; by 
by Asser, who was not only a contemporary | it certainly seems, contemplating Alfred’s afta 
, life, far more likely that repeated defeats by thd 
* He was loved by his father and mother, and even | Danes drove him to the isle of Athelney tha 
by the people generally, above all his brothers, and | that his own subjects took part against hig 
was educated altogether at the court of the king. 
As he advanced through the years of infancy and | js said to have taken place. This narrative yg 
youth his form appeared more comely than that of 
his brothers; in look, in speech, and in manners he | 
was more graceful than they. 
implanted in him from his cradle a love of wisdom 
above all things, but—with shame be it spoken—by | 
the unworthy neglect of his parents and nurses, he | 
remained illiterate even till he was twelve years old 
or more; but he listened with serious attention to the 
Saxon poems which he often heard recited, and easily 
retained them in his docile memory. 
zealous follower of the chase in all its branches, and | 
hunted with great assiduity and success; for skill and | 
good fortune in this art, as in all others, are among | 
the gifts of God, as we have often also witnessed. 
Now on a certain day, his mother was showing him 
and his brothers a Saxon book of poetry which she : 4 , 
held in her hand, and said, * Whichever of you shal! of the importance of adhering—on more im- 
the soonest learn this volume shall have it for his | portant points than the cakes, we mean,—t 
Stimulated by these words, or rather by the | contemporary testimony ; for these relations 
Divine inspiration, and allured by the beautifully | afford admirable specimens of how a story nev 
illuminated letter at the beginning of the volume, | loses by being repeated,—the latest of them 
Alfred spoke before all his brothers, who, though his giving, indeed, by far the most full and par 
seniors in age, were not so in grace, and answered, t j 
‘Will you really give that book to one of us; that 
is to say, to him who can first understand and repeat 
At this the mother smiled with satisfac- 
tion, and confirmed what she had before said: upon 
which the boy took the book out of her hand, and 
went to his master and read it to him, and in due 
time brought it to his mother and recited it.”’ 
Now, at this time Ethelwolf was dead,—and | 


cesses of Saxon race. Dr. Giles, however, has 


but a most intimate friend of Alfred.— 


It was here that the adventure of the 


subjoin from Asser, who first told it— 

“Tt happened on a certain day that the country 
woman, wife of the cowherd, was preparing som 
loaves to bake, and the king, sitting at the hear 
was making ready his bow and arrows, with o 
The unlucky woman, espring 
the cakes burning at the fire, ran up to removethe 
and rebuking the king, exclaimed, * Why don'ty 
turn the cakes when you see them burning ? youwil 
be glad enough to eat them when they are hot.’ 
blundering woman little thought that it was Ki 
Alfred, who had fought so many battles against th 
pagans and gained so many victories over them.” 
Dr. Giles gives us three other versions by 
later writers, which afford additional prod 


His noble nature | 


warlike instruments. 


ticular account, although the writer lived more 
than three hundred years after, 
been supposed that Alfred was a fugitive fore 
whole twelvemonth; but five months appears 
to have been the utmost time, and then the 
decisive battle of Ethandune again restored hia 








The site of this victory Dr. Giles inclines to 


especially as from the time of Spelman, whose | his eldest son, who on his death had married | think was “Eddington, about six miles from 
life of Alfred was written two hundred years | Judith, was dead also; and the year before Leigh and not more than ten from Clay Hil, 


ago, to the present day there has been no 
attempt, as Dr. Giles remarks, “to make it the 
subject of a separate study.’’ Since then, the 
field of historical research has been greatly 
widened. More attention has been paid to the 
laws, literature, and general condition of our 
Saxon forefathers: and “there seems to be a 
reasonable ground for believing that a new work 
may be favourably received by those who wish 
to see the history of their country illustrated 
with faithful adherence to the accounts which 
our ancient Chroniclers have left us.” 

A short sketch of Anglo-Saxon history com- 
mences the work; bringing us to the reign 
of Ethelwolf, — of whom Alfred was the 
fourth and youngest son. The story of little 
Alfred's journey to Rome, and his being anointed 
by the Pope, Leo the Fourth, is well known; but 
it appears that he made two journies thither,— 
the first before he was five years of age, under 
the care of Swithun, Bishop of Winchester,—and 
the second, two years later, in 856, in company 








Alfred attained his twelfth year Judith was | in the vicinity of Westbury. : 
no longer in England, having returned to her | “ Bratton Castle,” which still retains proofs af 
Of the death of Osburga_| its having been a Danish encampment; anda 
previously to Ethelwolf’s second marriage, as | the south-west side of the hill “a white horse 
Dr. Giles remarks, ‘‘ we have no record; she | in a walking attitude’’ is still to be seen ett 
was therefore probably living in retirement; | out of the chalk, a hundred feet high and & 
and we may add that, presuming Ethelwolf| hundred feet long,—undoubtedly a triumphal 
had obtained from the Pontiff licence to divorce | emblem. 

his first wife that he might marry the beautiful 
Judith—who it appears was only thirteen years | career; and henceforward he was to prove that 
old—this would supply a stronger reason for the | 
hostility of his nobles and the revolt of his eldest | Astonishing were the vigour and acti 
son, than the mere unaccustomed honours of with which he set about his new duties. The 
| queenly state which the weak king is said to | states of the Heptarchy might now be considered 
to be well nigh consolidated into one; andevet 
the Danes, who had largely colonize 
acknowledged Alfred as their ruler. For this 
comparatively large population Alfred's first 
| effort was to find instructors ; 1 
about seeking learned men, who busied them 
selves in translating books into Saxon and pro- 
The long extracts on this 


| father in 861. 


This battle was the turning point of Alfred's 


* Peace has her victories nor less renowned than War. 





have bestowed on his young bride. 

But although Alfred mastered the first elements 
of knowledge, he lamented in after life the difii- | 
culty which he had found in obtaining teachers; | 
and wearied probably with his unsuccessful 
search, he seems to have almost given it up for 
He was, however, scon to enter 
His second brother died in 


, upon active life. | viding schools. 
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wt which Dr. Giles has given from the 
Jegsant narrative of Asser are very interesting; 
god we regret that so large a portion of the 
earlier chapters should have been devoted to 
the story of his wars. The account of how 
ly he educated his children, causing 
hem to read and write both Saxon and Latin,— 
spd how Edward and Ethelswitha “are con- 
govally in the habit of making use of books,” — 
seems strange to the reader who imagines that 
until the revival of letters England was in thick 
jarkness. But the most interesting account is 
that of the earnest toil with which Alfred him- 
elf, now in middle age, sought to supply the 
deficiencies of his early education and to trans- 
late portions of the Scriptures for the benefit of 
his subjects. The following passage gives a 

hic picture of the eagerness of the king for 
ian. It is also from Asser.— 


“Ona certain day we were both of us sitting in 
the king’s chamber, talking on all kinds of subjects, 
gusual, and it happened that I read to him a quo- 
tation out of a certain book. He listened to it with 
the utmost attention, and addressed me with a 
thoughtful mind, showing me at the same moment a 
book which he carried in his bosom wherein the daily 
courses, and psalms, and prayers, which he had read 
in his youth, were written, and he commanded me to 
wite the same quotation in that book. Hearing 
this, and perceiving his ingenuous benevolence and 
devout desire of studying the words of Divine Wis- 
dom, I gave, though in secret, boundless thanks to 
Almighty God, who had implanted such a love of 
wisdom in the king’s heart. But I could not find 
my empty space in that book wherein to write the 

ion, for it was already full of various matters; 
wherefore I made a little delay, principally that I 
might stir up the mind of the king to a higher 
sequaintance with the Divine testimonies. Upon 
his urging me to make haste and write it quickly, I 
aid to him, ‘Are you willing that I should write 
that quotation upon some leaf apart? For it is not 
certain whether we shall not find one or more other 
meh extracts which will please you; and if that 
should so happen, we shall be glad that we have 
kept them apart.‘ Your plan is good,’ said he; 
ad I gladly made haste to get ready a sheet, in 
the beginning of which I wrote what he bade me; 
ad on that same day I wrote therein, as I had 
uticipated, no less than three other quotations 
which pleased him; and from that time we daily 
talked together and found out other quotations which 
equally pleased him, so that the sheet became full, 
ad deservedly so; according as it is written: ‘The 
jut man builds upon a moderate foundation, and 
gadually passes to greater things.’ Thus, like a 
productive bee, he flew here and there, asking ques- 
tions as he went, until he had eagerly and unceasingly 
collected many various flowers of the divine Scrip- 
tures, with which he thickly stored the cells of his 
nind. Now, when that first quotation was copied he 
was eager at once to read and to interpret in Saxon, 
ad then to teach others.”’ 


_ This book he called his Handbook, and from 
itprobably the translations attributed to Alfred 
were made. A work of Pope Gregory for 
the use of the priests was translated by him 
into the Saxon tongue,—also Boethius’s ‘Conso- 
litions of Philosophy.’ ‘ Orosius,’ also, in which 
he has omitted some chapters, but supplied 
their place by others of greater interest,—since 
y comprise a description of the principal 
of Germany in Ris own time, and an 


acount of the voyages of Othore toward the 


North seas and of Wulfstan to the Baltic. His 
featest work was the translation of Bede's 
‘Ecclesiastical History.’ “This was executed on 
same principles which guided the king in his 
tther works, and is of great use as a commen- 
tary on the original text of Bede.’’ Other works 
We been assigned to Alfred, but on very 
‘pocryphal testimony. 
Tothe useful arts Alfred paid great attention. 
€ story how he caused candles to be made 
Yhich should indicate the hours, and how when, 





“owing to the violence of the wind which blew 
night and day through the doors and windows 
of the churches,” he found they could not an- 
swer their purpose, he “ ordered a lanthorn to 
be beautifully constructed of wood and white 
ox-horn, which when skilfully planed till it is 
thin is no less transparent than a vessel of glass,”’ 
is well known to school readers; but it affords 
a strong proof of the great ingenuity of the 
king. ‘This passage in part has been sometimes 
quoted to show how scarce—indeed almost un- 
known—glass was; but we find Asser expressly 
referring to “vessels of glass.” At Rome and 
Byzantium we know there were such; and the 
monarch who not merely sent a yearly em- 


bassy to Rome, but twice to the farthest East, | 


could easily have obtained a glass lanthorn. 
We think, therefore, he adopted the horn plates 
to encourage his subjects to use his clever in- 
vention,—like an enlightened ruler setting him- 
self the example. That Alfred should be “a 
mighty hunter’ was the characteristic of his 
race; and the importance of encouraging his 


nobles to pursue the mimic war of the chace | 
as a means of preserving the active and vigilant | 


habits that would fit them for actual warfare, 


probably arose to his mind. That he possessed | 


the artificer’s skill in works of gold and silver 
we cannot, however, believe. 
rude as is the workmanship of the curious jewel 
made'by his command which is given as the 
frontispiece of this book, still many a laborious 
day with hammer and graver must have been 
past ere the hand would have become sufficiently 
skilful even to finish that. In all such works great 


manipulative skill is required, and this can only | 
be obtained by long and continued practice. We | 


think, therefore, that the assertion “he taught 
his workers in gold and artificers of all kinds” 
rather means that he suggested new forms or 
patterns, and probably-drew them. 
be wished that some specimens of his buildings 
had come down to our times. The opinion 
which viewed the Saxons as unable to construct 
buildings save of rubble is now passing away ; 
indeed from the frequent mention by the later 
Saxon writers of “ buildings of hewn stone,”’ as 


intercourse between Rome and England, it is 
difficult to believe that the splendour of the 
Roman churches would not be imitated, although 
probably at a wide distance, by the Saxons. 


It is probable, too, that the recollections of that | 


wonderful city, so rich in the remains of her 
most gorgeous days, dwelt in the mind of Alfred, 
and impelled him ‘to build houses majestic 
and good, beyond all the precedents of his an- 
cestors;” but it shows his wisdom that while 
in learning and in the useful and ornamental 
arts he was willing to take lessons from the an- 
cient world, in his laws and institutions he chose 
to adhere to those free principles which his 
forefathers brought with them from their pine 
forests. On this portion of the subject we can- 
not now enter, as it belongs rather to the his- 
tory of the Saxon Commonwealth. That Alfred 
watched over the administration of his laws 
with earnest care, and that ‘‘ the poor had no 
other protector but the king,” is the highest 
eulogy that could be pronounced upon him. 
Ere the close of this illustrious reign the 
Danes again commenced theirinvasions. Alfred, 
however, closed his days in peace, at the early 
age of fifty-two, leaving a memory which is 
deservedly enshrined among the most hallowed 
associations of Englishmen.—Dr. Giles has be- 
stowed much creditable labour on this work, 
which has evidently been “a labour of love.’’ 
We wish, however, that he had given a view 
more at length of Alfred’s literary character,— 
together with extracts from his works. We 
could well have spared many a legend for this ; 





Comparatively | 


It were to | 





since the writings of the man are the embodi- 
ment of his mind, and —_ also often supply 
most characteristic traits-of his age. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Georgina Hammond. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniels, 
3 vols,—It is a discouraging feature of the times we 
live in (howsoever inevitable to an era in which every 
second man has written his tragedy, and every third 
woman her novel, and every man, woman and child 
his, her and its quantum suff. of verse) that a new 
hero or heroine cannot be introduced to our acquaint- 
ance withoutadozen imitations being forthwith turned 
loose upon us. The number of excellent children 
who have died in emulation of Little Nell is rather 
agonizing. We fear that a company of Free 
Tradresses may be expected to take the field, wear- 
ing the colours of the spirited Becky: while here 
we have Interesting Governess No. 2,—Jane Eyre 
being, of course, No.1. Second-hand pathos is bad, 
— second-hand picaresco adventure is bad also. 


| Fortunately, second-hand wit has no more an exist- 


ence than Mistress Harris,—but second-hand im- 
probability is of all things the least palatable; and 
really the invention of ‘Georgina Hammond’ (keep- 
ing its original fixedly in sight) is as improbable as 
if Carlo Gozzi had dramatized it, or Madame Danois 
sate down to tell it in that elegant matter-of-fact, 
cozy style of hers which can animate “ Oranges and 
Lemons” with human passions, and make “birds of 
the air and fishes of the sea’’ personages very impor- 
tant to our night’s rest. There is no help for this, we 
know. Eccentric characters will from time to time 
be drawn; surprising incidents must be resorted to 
by those whose strength lies in oddity and in surprise: 
—and in proportion as these succeed shall we be 
favoured with repetition, dilution, exaggeration ; but 
the frequency of the trial does not mitigate its seve- 
rity. Far better attire might be worn by Mrs. Daniels 
than “ the old shoes” of other novelists, did it please 
her to consider duly “what she puts on;”—since she 
hascommand over power and pathos. But what chance 
has mastery, in force superior to hers, when employed 
on incidents like these ?. The tale opens with a pair 
of young gentlemen who, passing a suburban house 
in the neighbourhood of London, are struck by the 
sound of music issuing thence. They make their 
way in, rather in the Gilbert Gurney style,—and 
Erskine, the narrator's crony, finding a child who 


interests him, resolves, then and there, to educate 
well as from the fact that there was constant | 


her for his wife,—begins,—becomes tired after some 
vears,—and goesabroad. Georgina’s family fall into 
difficulties; her father, a small attorney, dies; where- 
upon the bereaved ones resolve to apply to an eccen- 
tric rich relation of the mother’s. He has hired a 
house in Portland Place, and could help them, but 
won't. To petition him the heroine sets forth alone, 
—arrives in Portland Place,—finds the uncle gone, 
and the house occupied by a sort of Mr. Rochester- 
and-water; who has seven daughters,—wants a gover- 
ness for them,—takes an extraordinary interest in 
Georgina,—goes abroad for a year,—and, on return- 
ing to England, instantaneously seeks her out, engages 
her, and forthwith enters upon that course of probable 
love-making of which Jane Eyre’s master lately set 
so notorious an example. The above are not halt 
the marvels to be found in the new tale: but we 
think the other moiety need not be told, since the 
history of Annette and Belis in Arcady, magnifi- 
cently imagined by Miss Bremer’s Petr@a, seems 
as natural as the incidepts and “ concatenations” 
which we are invited to receive as events that may 
have happened.—Give us, as more probable, the 
Arabian Nights! By extravagant confections like 
the above we are disturbed rather than interested. 

Skyrach, a Fairy Tale.—“ Skyrach” is an old oak, 
whose elfin history, death, and regeneration are told 
here in a style beautifully simple,—with taste and 
touches of fancy which place the authoress high in 
the class of those qualified to form the mind of the 
young in its more imaginative developements. The 
story is appropriately illustrated; and the little book 
altogether may be characterized as feeding the sense 
of the beautiful, the feeling of wonder, and the love 
of the good and the true. 

The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe: being Con- 
versations with Britannia on her Colonial Shoes, with 
an Essay en Colonial Government. By W. Blan- 
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chard Jerrold.—This little book with the quaint 
title commends itself to our attention by its feli- 
citous form, its grave irony, its amusing episodes, and 
its extent of information. The dear old lady Bri- 
tannia is certainly at this time in much the same 
situation as the famous 
Old woman who lived in a shoe, 

Who had so many children she didn't know what to do; 


and it is therefore very proper that Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold, if he really possesses the secret, should come 
forward and tell her “ what to do.” We need hardly 
say that the remedy here suggested is—according to 
the old nursery tale—that Britannia should give to 
such of her adventurous sons as feel disposed “to 
seek their fortunes” the means of doing so. Colo- 
nization, with the writer of these “ imaginary conver- 
sations’”’ is the one great panacea for all the evils of 
our social condition. Like most men who have 
adopted a system, he pushes it to extremes and 
expects from it impossible advantages. Colonization 
is no doubt one of our chief means of improvement 
for the future:—but it is not the “be-all and the 
end-all.” Like the western territories of the United 
States, our American and Australian dependencies 
are a means of progressive growth :—but the home 
evils, be they great or small, few or many, must be 
dealt with at home. Our author is, however, very 
serious and earnest in his convictions. He thinks the 
best thing for the workman who is ill situated in this 


country is to migrate to the colonies—and he exhi- , 


bits a highly creditable amount of industry in collect- 


ing together the best and the most recent information | 


respecting each colony now open to emigrant enter- 


prise—the means of transit, the qualities and prices! 


of land, the value of stock, &c.—with a view to 
enabling the intending emigrant to make a judicious 
selection. 

Apollyon and the Re-action of the Sclavonians, with a 
View of the State of Europe under the Action of the 
Contending Principles. 
—This book is perfectly sibylline to us. 
done our best to understand it — considering the 


shortness of life, more than our duty commanded— | 


but in vain. The title is dark and enigmatical; 
and the work itself is a curiosity in oracular lite- 
rature. We have tried att the methods of decipher- 
ing known to us—reading frwards, backwards, ara- 
bically, and anagrammatically; nothing would do. All 
our methods have failed to detect a Jatent sense or to 
perceive a distinct and consistent purpose in the pub- 


> > oe | 
lication :—and this is the only report we can make on 


the subject. 

The Principles of the Differential and Integral 
Calculus Simplified. By Thomas Tate.—This is 
a neat book, and will be useful to those who do not 
want to go far into the subject. But when an author 
asserts one of his own merits on the title-page, we are 
bound to address ourselves to it: and we must say 


that we do not see in what manner Mr. Tate has | 


simplified the principles of the subject. Not that we 
blame him for his statement: many a man, in 
writing a book, simplifies the subject fo his own 
mind, and may very easily forget that he himself can 
be no judge of the question whether he has made it 
more easily attainable to others. 

The Next Step: respectfully suggested to the Senate 
of the University of Cambridge. By one of its 
Members.—The next step, as recommended, involves 
alterations of so wide an extent, that the next Next 
step must be incapable of being guessed at. We shall 
not enter upon the subject; but merely observe that 
the pamphlet before us appears to be very miscel- 
laneous, very perplexed in its reasoning, but not 
without a few good points and a few good suggestions. 
The author treats with great contempt those who 
value the mental discipline which study gives more 
than the knowledge which it communicates—* Lumi- 
naries” are they; “ pompous stuff” they talk. As 
we are of these luminaries, we can hardly review this 
writer in detail: for if we argue our premises, we 
must go over old ground again; and if we do not, any 
assumption of what we have been in the habit of 
maintaining renders controversy impossible. In 
truth, we should not like to pay the present antagonist 
the compliment of putting our conclusions under dis- 
cussion again. He is anonymous, because, as he 
says, he has no personal motives and has made no 
personal attacks. What isa personal attack? His 
distinctions are too fine for us. Here is a writer 


By Col. F. T. Buller, H.P. | 
We have | 


who, speaking of a brother member of the Senate, 
says—“ One of the pamphleteers whose lucubra- 
tions preceded the passing of the Graces, prophesied 
in piteous terms....” Is a sneer in one sentence on 
the form, the matter, and the manner of a particular 
work, a personal attack, or is it not? Does it cease 
to be personal because the writer sneered at is not 
named, but only described ? Our friend means that 
he has made no Jibellous attack—which is true: but 
he should learn that, according to received meanings, 
personality begins long before libel. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

A Second General Meeting of the Graduates of 
this University was held last week at Freemasons’ 
Hall, to receive the report ofa Committee appointed 
| by them in June 1848 with a view to the improve- 
ment of their academical position. The movement 
was originally caused by the Medical Registration 
Bill then projected,which the London medical gra- 
duates viewed as an attack upon themselves. This 
Bill the Committee met, immediately on their ap- 
| pointment, by tendering witnesses before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons then sitting. 
Considering, however, that nothing permanently use- 
ful to the graduates would be effected without their 
incorporation into the University itself, the Com- 
mittee communicated their views to the Senate,—and 
at once addressed themselves to Sir George Grey for 
a new charter. A favourable reply having been 
received from the Home Office, it became necessary 
to obtain the assent of the graduates to some leading 
principles upon which the charter for their incorpo- 
ration should be framed. 

The meeting last week was numerously attended; 
graduates having attended from distant places,—and 
the Committee being in receipt of proxies and letters 
of authorization from absentees. The chair was taken 
by F. J. Wood, Esq., L.L.D.: who stated that a 
scheme of incorporation had been prepared, and was 
under the consideration of the Committee. Its 
details being too complicated for satisfactory expla- 
nation to a large meeting, the Committee had drawn 
up a short report showing as clearly as possible the 
general position which the body of graduates would 
hold in the University if their views should be adopted. 
The following are the leading principles—That the 
graduates in future shall form part of the corporate 
body of the University. That its government shall 
consist of a Chancellor, Senate, and Convocation,— 
| the last to be composed of all graduates of a certain 


! 








standing. That eventually the Sen, 
ate Cowvocation. That all sleet bw 
fundamental laws of the University shall requis : 
assent of Convocation: and that while the te 
executive management of the University shall fy 
confided to the Senate, it shall in certain cases by 
subject to a Convocation veto.—The Report further 
stated that the Sénate had appointed a Committee 
act with them on the Medicai Bill,—and had ale 
their request decided upon holding a’ public dents 
the conferring of degrees, as at Oxford and Can. 
bridge. — Resolutions adopting the proposed ay, 
and re-appointing the Committee with full powers, 
were carried unanimously. 

So far the project prospers. The proposed basis 
of the new charter is conformable to precedent and 
ancient usage; but it will depend on the Superstruc- 
ture sought to be raised thereon how far the Wishes 
of the graduates will be fulfilled or the University 
itself benefited. Considering that the Committee 
have now to negotiate with two powers—the Senate 
and the Government—from either of whom every. 
thing is a gift, with whatever reasonableness expegtes 
they have probably acted wisely in not binding them- 
selves by their Report to a more specific statement 
of their views,—and the graduates as wisely in not 
stinting their confidence, but leaving their Committee 
liberty to do their best. If they be gifted with mode. 
ration and patience, there seems no reason why the 
Senate or the Government should be indisposed to 
do them justice. The claims earned by the self-deyo. 
tion of the present members of the Senate are grace. 
fully recognized in the prospective language of the 
report. ‘The claim for all graduates of due standing 
to a seat in Convocation rests, we believe, on the 
argument of the superior examination required at 
London for the higher degrees making the London 
M.A. equal to a B.A. who has gone ont in honour 

Some difficulty may possibly arise as to the claims 
of the Government. The University income ha 
been in part derived through a parliamentary vote. 
and of course no institution in receipt of publie 
money can complain of public supervision. But 
the support thus afforded has been somewhat of the 
slightest,—and there is an evident disposition to leave 
the University to shift altogether for itself. Provision 
ought, therefore, now to be made either for the per 
manent endowment of the University or for the ult- 
mate relinquishment of Government control. In 
any case, there seems no reason for insisting on more 
effective interference than the liberal founders of 
Durham University have reserved by their charter, 
It depends, we believe, on the University of Durham 
itself to call the powers of its founders into exercise, 
But the present Senate—and unless alteration be 
made the future University of London—may at any 
time be swampeil by the unlimited creation of new 
senators by the Crown. Saving harmless the visitorial 
power, we trust the new charter will contain provision 
for the relinquishment of this unsatisfactory claim. 





FOREIGN GORRESPONDENCE. 


A Day at Point de Galle, in the Island of Ceylon. 
WE arrived here in the steamer Bentinck on the 


29th of July. On approaching the island I was 
greatly struck with its remarkable fertility: a a 
cumstance that was perhaps rendered more impres 
sive by the barren appearance of the Desert and of 
Aden,—places which I had passed a few days befor, 
and which were still fresh in my memory. This 
part of Ceylon is girt with rocks which are mosly 
covered at high-water and very dangerous for vessel 
approaching the shore. The entrance to the har 
bour at Galle is very narrow :—so much so, that i 
is necessary to have it buoyed off, and no ship can 
venture in without a pilot. ‘The low-land near the 
shore is covered with cocoa-nut trees, and beams 
considerable resemblance to the Island of Java aad 
other parts of the Eastern Archipelago. ; 
Having nearly a day to spare here before going 
board of the steamer for China, I went on shore 
inspect the town and the country adjacent. Almost 
the first objects of much interest which struck my 
eye on entering the city were some beautiful spe 
cimens of the bread-fruit tree (Artocarpus incisa). 
had often seen this plant in our stoves at } 
where it is considered a great rarity; but here it #8 
growing in all its native luxuriance, and load 
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2 and valuable fruit. The city seems a very | 
its fine an ly fortified, although 
ald places and has been strongly 7 a houg 
its walls are not in good repair at t he present time. 
The people are a quiet and inoffensive race. The 
males have @ pleasing cast of features, but rather 
effeminate,—so much s0, that it is not uncommon for 
strangers to fancy them women at the first sight. 

On our arrival at the hotel in-the centre of the 
city, we Were besieged by a host of natives; some of 
yhom offered precious stones and jewellery for sale, 
others had ornaments made from the tusks of the | 
elephant, and another set were money-changers and | 
most anxious for English sovereigns. This coin is 
of more value here than in England; and, what is 
more curious, the old ones having the figure of St. | 

e are the most valuable of all. A Cingalese | 
would give 12. 3s. for one of the latter, while he would | 

‘ve only li, 1s. for a fine new one. An opinion is 

valent that the gold of the St. George's is of a | 

‘her touch than that which is now employed at 
the Mint. I believe this gold is melted down and | 
*-onverted into the ornaments so much worn by those | 
amongst the natives who can afford them,—and | 
which are also constantly offered for sale. 

Not finding much to interest us in the city, we | 
hired a small carriage and went out into the country 
to inspect the works of Nature—and more par- 
ticularly a famed cinnamon garden. You are no 
doubt aware that this beautiful island is supposed by | 
gme to have been the original Garden of Eden,— | 
and Paradise well might have been situate in such a 
pleasant locality. The road along which we went 
was an excellent one, bearing marks everywhere of 
civilized workmanship in the shape of cuttings and | 
bridges. It runs along the sea beach ; sometimes | 
exposing to view a large expanse of ocean, and at 
other times carrying the traveller deep into the forest 
where he is surrounded by cocoa-nut trees and all | 
the strange forms of Indian vegetation. The day of | 
our visit to this place, although during the rainy | 
season, was remarkably fine. The sun was shining | 
in a clear sky above our heads, but the rays | 
sareely reached us, or only partially streamed | 
through the dense vegetation which hung over the | 
road by which we travelled. The breeze from the | 
ocean was cool and refreshing, and the scene alto- 
gether was most encl:anting to us all. 

On our way to the cinnamon plantations, I had a 
good opportunity of inspecting the indigenous vege- | 
tation of the island; and found many of those stove | 
plants growing wild which are so much admired at 
the horticultural shows in England. In particular I 
may mention the beautiful Gloriosa superba, which | 
was scrambling up the hedges and in full bloom. 
The Ieora coccinea, Hibiscus sinensis, Allamanda 
cathartica, and many other species of equal beauty | 
were also met with in great profusion. However | 
beautiful these plants may seem when after high 
cultivation and training they are placed upon our 
aihibition tables at home—to my eye they are far 
nore attractive when seen in a wild state on the hills 
or in the woods of their native country, trained and 
fostered by the hand of Nature. 

Having reached the cinnamon grounds, we paid a 
ust to the proprietor—who lives in a neat bungaloe 
m his estate,and requested permission to inspect 
his plantations, He received us with great civility; 
ad was good enough to go round with us, showing 
wthewhole, and giving us a great deal of interesting 
miormation concerning the growth and manufacture 
the Ceylon cinnamon. The cinnamon plantations 
temble what we call in England a coppicewood; 
that 8, every plant forms a bush not unlike the 
uel In size and appearance,—but of course the 
aves and stems are very different from that upon 
close inspection. The bushes are generally from 
1 to twelve feet in height, and consist of a number 
“straight stems which spring from each root. When 
ese stems are about as thick as a slender walking- 
tick they are considered to be in a fit state for 

tng; and when cut they are taken home to the 
has near the bungaloe of the proprietor, where 
P< Operation of peeling is performed. The bark | 

‘parates readily from the wood; and is then removed 
) another place and fixed upon a pole of equal 
“mensions with that from which it had just been 
“xen, in order that the outer layer of rough bark 
“, removed. A man now takes a scraping 
tie and performs this part of the business,—and | 


| 





then removes the pure cinnamon of commerce from 
the pole on which it had been laid for this operation. 
The bark is allowed to dry slowly in the shade for a 
day or two, and then exposed to the sun until it 
becomes completely dry and fit for exportation. 
The refuse—such as the outside scrapings already 
noticed, and the bark taken from large shoots and 
unfit for cinnamon—is converted into oil. 

In this garden I observed also a number of those 
fruit-trees which are common in the tropics—such 
as the bread-fruit, jack-fruit, mangoes, nutmegs, 
pomegranates, oranges, plantains, and pine apples. 
The cocoa-nut occupies a prominent place on the 
island, and seems to be very profitable. Each tree is 
said to be rented at ls. 6d. per annum. The natives 
are very fond of them,—and indeed they may be 
regarded as a staple article of food. The milk con- 
tained in the shell is exceedingly grateful as well as 
cool and refreshing, and is frequently highly relished 
even by Europeans. An oil is expressed from the 
cocoa-nut which is very valuable as an article of 
trade,—and the husk itself is converted into ropes. 
This is first steeped in water for a considerable 
period, like hemp; and then the fibre is more easily 
picked and fitted for the process of twisting. The 
fine broad leaves of this palm are also largely em- 
ployed in thatching the huts of the natives, in 
making covers for carts, and in many other ways. 
Thus, no part of this valuable tree is allowed to be 
wasted. Indeed, what rice is to the Chinese the 
cocoa-nut tree seems to be to the Cingalese and other 
natives of the Indian Archipelago. Large quantities 
of coffee and sugar are cultivated on the island; but 
the cultivation of these on an extensive scale did not 
come under my observation during my stay at Galle. 

Having inspected the farm which I have just 
described, we entered the house of the proprietor; 
where we were regaled with milk from the cocoa-nut 
and ripe plantains—both of which were very agree- 
able to persons who had been some weeks at sea. 
We then entered our palanquin carriage, and set out 
on our return to Galle. On our way we were pes- 
tered with idle fellows offering walking-sticks of the 
cinnamon tree for sale:—which the person whom we 
had just visited told us were stolen in great quantities 
from his estate. Strangers always have a sort of 
mania for curiosities. In Egypt we were everywhere 
solicited to buy antiquities, many of which, I am 
told, are sent out from England:—and here the 
demand seems to be confined to elephants’ teeth 
and the ornaments made from them, cinnamon sticks 
and jewellery. 

On the side of a hill near to Galle we visited a 
small temple erected to the worship of Buddha. 
Here we found several of those huge idols which are 
so common in the Buddhist temples of China. 
The altar was strewed with wild flowers; and, though 
well-known species, they were exceedingly beautiful. 
On our return to the town we found our vessel 
preparing to get under weigh for China. We went 
immediately on board; and were soon steaming 
rapidly away from Ceylon—its beautiful wooded hills 
and romantic scenery gradually disappearing from 
our view. R. F 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue well-known vase made for David Garrick 
from the wood of the Mulberry Tree which grew in 
Shakspeare’s Garden at New Place, and which 
Shakspeare is said to have planted, was sold at 
Messrs. Christie & Manson’s roomson the 28th of last 
month for eighty guineas. It was bought by Mr. 
Sainsbury the great collector of Napoleon memorials. 

It would seem that, after all, there is no great diffi- 
culty in the splitting of printed papers, bank notes, 
&c., which we had claimed asa discovery of interest for 
Mr. Baldwin. Thesecret, whatever it is,seems to yield 
itself up readily enough to experiment. In addition 
to Mr. Muskett’s success, we have received specimens 
from two other parties, Mr. Milne of Edinburgh and 
Mr. Hunt of Great Yarmouth. Both, however, 
declare their intention of following Mr. Muskett’s 
example of silence in the matter—that Mr. Baldwin 
may reap the benefit of his priority :—“ unless,” says 
Mr. Hunt, “that gentleman publicly declines making 
use of his first announcement of the discovery.” 
Referring to a process which has been published in 
the Builder, the same correspondent says—* The 
method I use is entirely different—and perhaps I 





may venture to say, more certain for those who wish 
to procure a woodcut taken from a common publica- 
tion. 

We have received a notice from a correspondent 
in the North, which appears to call in question some 
of our statements concerning the History of Steam 
Navigation in our review of Prof. Woodcroft’s book. 
We never disputed Bell’s right to the honour of 
practically and commerciaily introducing steam navi- 
gation on the Clyde; and we are glad to record that 
the citizens of Glasgow transmit his fame in a monu- 
ment and testify their gratitude in a pension to Mrs. 
Bell. America, in like manner, owes the introduc- 
tion of steam navigation on her rivers to Fulton, and 
has duly rewarded his family for the benefit conferred. 
We were not ignorant of any of these facts; but 
what we did say was, that both Fulton and Bell 
reaped where Miller, Taylor, and Symington had 
sown. That the latter were the inventors, the former 
only the promoters, of steam navigation; and that the 
curse of national ingratitude still hangs over the 
English nation for its neglect of the authors of an 
invention which forms one of the chief instruments 
of her greatness. 

Dr. W. H. Walshe, one of the physicians to the 
Consumption Hospital, has communicated to the 
British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review a 
paper of the highest interest on the effect of the 
treatment of consumption. His analysis, which is 
of the most searching kind, is made upon the cases 
of 321 males and 308 females. Among his results, 
which are all numerically developed, may be noted, 
that consumptive persons are more prone than others 
to early marriage, —that the number cured or relieved 
is more than double of the rest,—that complete cure 
is oftener effected on males than on females; but that 
the whole general results are slightly more favourable 
as to females,—that the chances of benefit are more 
in favour of out-of-door trades and of persons from 
the country,—that age does not much affect results 
of treatment,—that the disease is in a very slight 
proportion of cases demonstrably derived from the 
parents. For these and many other results of a 
more technical character the memoir itself may be 
consulted. It isan excellent specimen of exhaustion 
of materials in a mes medical statistics. 

The taking off the ban on almanacs has been the 
ruin of their orthodoxy. The red letters used to 
denote saints’ days: they were associated with ideas 
of holiday and pudding. An Eton boy ran up to 
the London University sheet almanac with feelings 
of mixed curiosity and delight, for he saw red letter 
days come together by the dozen. But what was his 
disgust when he found that the profane liberals, the 
utilitarian contemners of institutions, had actually 
put their most working days, their examination days, 
into red letter.—An eminent German astronomer, 
Boguslawski, has found a new use for the columns in 
which it is usual to tell us, apropos of nothing, that 
John Hunter died or Copernicus was born. He has 
published at Breslau an almanac called Uranus, in 
which the columns are filled with warnings to astro- 
nomers as to the working phenomena of the day. 
This notion of an almanac of phenomena has been 
adopted to some extent in various works; but Dr. 
Boguslawski has made it the staple of a work which 
is likely to be useful,—and to which we wish all success, 

That nothing goes out of fashion “ for ever and 
for aye,” the streets of our metropolis and the calumns 
of our’newspapers remind us as often as we consult 
them or “ take our walks abroad.” Now that The 
Shoeblack (in common-sensible emulation of the 
Décrotteur of Paris) is beginning to re-appear on the 
margin of our thoroughfares, who knows but we 
may once again see men of quality (we beg 
pardon, Macaronies,) wearing muffs and riding in 
sedans ?—or ourselves be again placed under the 
terrors of the magnificent dynasty of Powder? 
Our printers are taking to black-letter anew,—our 
authors are returning to the Arcadian sports which 
gave life to the Town and Country Magazine and 
La Belle Assemblée, if we are to judge by an invita- 
tion which has recently greeted us.— 

Acrostics, Bouts-Rimés, and Original Poetry.—A Gentle- 
man, of some literary standing, offers his services to album- 
keepers, &c. He will undertake to furnish a good acrostic, 
on any given name, at the rate of 3d. a letter ; or compose 
bouts-rimés, or poetry, on any specified subject, at the 
same rate. Apply (inclosing stamps) to Alfred Jingle, Esq. 
How must this gentleman of “ lively parts” yearn for 
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stamped applications to immortalize the Peerybingles 
and the Chickenstalkers, or Pamela Spreadweasel, or, 


best of all, the Prince Windztchitstoppschinzoudhoff ! 
(the last a“ seven shilling” job, exclusive of Christian 
names).—Those “having albums” we thought had 
become beings well-nigh as obsolete as the old mail- 
coachmen. We fancied, too, that the last of the 
Bouts-Rimés was Her Grace of Northumberland’s 
*“ Buttered Muffin’? committed to the Bath Easton 
vase. But here both turn up once more—the Album 
and the Bout-Rimé ! 

Other “ visions of glory,” on a more colossal scale, 


and scarcely having any prototype since the days of | 


Alchemy—alternating with temptations to buy the 
Abroticon or to try the Anhydrchepseterion—arrest 


us in the business columns of our contemporaries. | 


One projector, whose imagination has taken a won- 
drous flight at the bare thought of Californian gold, 
has been actually expending English silver in adver- 
tising in the Times “a proposition to establish a bal- 
loon railway (!) from Washington to California. The 
distance, 3,000 miles, would be traversed by hundreds 
of balloons, which would accomplish the journey in 


three days, passing with facility, by ‘newly invented | 


rails,’ over mountains and streams, against the wind, 


and landing passengers safe in the midst of a hurri- | 


cane.” It is further stated “ that the line could be 


constructed at little expense, and that the whole | 


3,000 miles would be completed in four years.’ If 
this be meant asa burlesque upon the bubble projects 
of the day, we can only say that its author spends 


his money on his joke :—if it be meant as anything | 


else, we can only think—what we will not say; but 
we recommend him to the particular attention of his 
friends. 


A correspondent, who signs J. H. P., sends us a | 


statement relating to Magellaens who was mentioned 
in our account of the Canton Papers [anée, p.164],— 
with an extract from the preface to his translation of 
Cronstedt’s ‘ Mineralogy,’ published in two volumes, 
London, 1788. This is written in very fair English. 
Our correspondent alludes to an erroneous impres- 
sion which the letters may have been calculated to 
produce against the writer. Surely nobody could 


read these letters, in spite of their idiom, without | 


feeling great respect for @e writer and admiration 
for his enthusiasm. Oufcorrespondent speaks in 


high terms of the work on Mineralogy and of Ma- | 
gellaens’ share in the edition. We are much obliged | 


to him ;—and hope his hint may not be lost upon book 
collectors—who do not hinder all good works from 
finding their way to the butterman’s. 

From Oxford we are glad to learn, says the Church 
and State Gazette, that the new statute meets with the 
same approbation among the residents which we are 
glad to see bestowed on it by our contemporaries of 
the press generally. 


commencement of last year by those engaged prac- 
tically in the business of university education. 

A proposition has been laid before the Senate of 
the United States to construct a telegraphic commu- 
nication through the Atlantic Ocean, from the coast 
of Newfoundland to the nearest cape of Ireland.— 
The projectors say, there is reason to believe that a 
sub-marine bank of table land extends from New- 
foundland to the capes of the British Channel; and 
they ask an appropriation and the use of a public 
vessel, with the necessary appurtenances, for testing 
the correctness of this theory. They intimate that 
if they can get soundings, they have only to anchor 
buoys for stations ten miles apart, and to support the 
wires between in cork tubes. And even if they do 


not find soundings, they could still manage to anchor | 


the buoys by means of buckets, &c. The distance 
between the nearest points of land, they say, is only 
nineteen hundred miles. The petitioners close with 
an exhortation to Congress “not to allow the British 
Government to anticipate the United States in this 
sublime project.” The New York Evening Post re- 
marks as a consequence of the daily marvels amid 
which we live, that the Senate received the proposi- 
tion without surprise—and adds its opinion that if a 
line had been proposed to the moon the project 
would have had a serious and respectful hearing. 
The following account of the discovery of a new 
series of cave-temples in the Konkan—highly inter- 
esting to the students of Indian antiquities—we find in 
an Indian paper. It is the subject of a communica- 


The Heads of Houses have ad- | 
mirably responded to the call made on them at the | 





tion made to the Bombay Asiatic Society. “ Several 
series of cave-temples hitherto wholly unknown to 
Europeans have just been brought to notice in 
various parts of the Maratha country. Among these 
the most remarkable are those near the village of | 
Kuda, situated on the Rajpuri Creek in the Konkan, | 
between three and four miles west from the town of | 
Thal, and about forty-two miles in a straight line | 
from Bombay. Mr. Law, the Collector of Tannah, | 
has been the first European to inspect them. Ina 
letter dated the 15th of January, addressed to Dr. 
Wilson, he states :—‘I visited the caves of Kuda a 
few days ago, and I may safely say that they far | 
exceeded my expectations. There are twenty-two 
| caves altogether, great and small, and no less than 
four of them have Chaityas. The principal one issixty 
feet in length, with several bas-reliefs of Buddhas sit- | 
| ting cross-legged on lotuses,and others on Sinhasans, 

| with the usual attendants, dolphins, &c. The most 

| interesting and best executed, however, are of male 
and female figures, perhaps representing Buddha 
and his Sakti, the former with a kind of turban for 
his head-dress. This, as well as the other caves con- 
taining Chaityas, is on the plan of a Vihar, not of a 
regular temple as at Karli. I found eighteen inscrip- 
tions, and have got good fac-similes on cloth of the 
larger ones and copies of the rest. The larger ones 
probably excel any that have been found in the per- 
fect formation of the letters, and are as plain as if 
they had just been cut. Some of them contain such 
complicated compound letters that I think they must 
be in Sanskrit.” 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is OPEN daily, from Ten till Five. Admission, 1s.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION.—The Exhibition of 
DRAWINGS, MODELS, &c. in connection with ARCHITEC- 
TURE is NOW OPEN to the Public from Eight till Dusk, at the 
New Society or Parnters in Water Corovurs, 53, Pall Mall. 
Admission Free,—on Saturdays, ls. Catalogue, 6d, 

R. C. DUDLEY 
W. W. DEANE 


} Hon. Secs. 
SWITZERLAND from the RIGHI KULW.—Will be opened 
on MONDAY NEXT at the Panorama Royat, Leicester Square, 
a sublime and beautiful VIEW OF SWITZERLAND, taken 
from the Righi Kiilw: embracing nearly the whole of that mag- 
nificent Country, innumerable Cities, Villages, Lakes, the cele- 
brated Fall of Rossberg, Mount Pilate, with mountain above 
mountain, and terminating with the vast range of the snowy Alps. 
—The VIEWS of PARIS and POMPEII ARE 
| OPEN.—Admission is. each view, or 2s. 6d. to the three. 


THE MISSISSIPPI and MISSOURI, at the EGYPTIAN 
HALL.—BANVAKD’S great PAINTING, extensively known as 
| the * Three-Mile Picture,” is EXHIBITED every MORNING 
|; and EVENING.—This is by far the largest painting ever executed 
| by man, and represents more than 3,000 miles of American 
| scenery, extending through the heart of America tothe city of New 

Orleans. Hours of Exhibition, every Morning, at Half-past Two : 
| and Evening, at Half-past Seven.— Doors open half an hour before 
| commencing.—Admission, Lower Seats, 28. ; Gallery, 1s. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, STRAND. 

| —THE THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of SELECT SPECI- 

MENS of RECENT BRITISH MANUFACTURES NOW OPEN 

every day between the hours of Ten o’clock and Four. Admission, 

6d. each person, or by a Ticket signed by a Member, except Satur- 

oh hen Tickets are not admissible, and 1s, each person must be 
pai 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The ART of 
MAGIC illustrated and explained in LECTURES, by Mr. Shaw, 


late Partner with M. D’Auvi nar, Saily at a Quarter to Four and 
every Evening at Nine. LECTURE on the CHEMISTRY of the 
BREAKFAST TABLE, in which Mr. Moore’s Patented Process 
for PRE t\VING MILK for LONG VOYAGES will be ex- 
lained, daily, at a Quarter to Three o'clock. Dr. Bachhoffner’s 
LLUSTRATIONS on ASTRONOMY, Mondays, Wednesdays, 
| and Fridays, at One o'clock, LECTURES on the VENTILA- 
TING of Mines, &c. by means of the STEAM JET. A VIEW in 
the GOLD DISTRICT of CALIFORNIA is added to the New 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. NewCHROMATROPE. MACHINERY 
and MODELS explained,&c. The Musicis directed by Dr. Wallis. 
—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 





SOCIETIES 


Institute OF British ArcaitEcts.—March 5.— 
T. Bellamy, V.P. in the chair.—R. L. Sibley, Esq. 
was elected an Associate-—A paper was read ‘ On 
the probable Form and Design of the Temple of 
Solomon at Jerusalem,’ by E. I’Anson, Jun. Mr. 
I’Anson alluded to the numerous and unsatisfactory 
conclusions of the various authors who have written 
on this subject or attempted to make designs for the 
restoration of the building in question; and also to 
the circumstance of its still occupying the attention 
of the curious,—as no less than eighteen works on 
the subject have been recently advertised in a Ger- 
man catalogue. He describes his restoration as 
partaking more of a Tyro- Egyptian style of architec- 
ture than of that of Greece,—as has been suggested 
by the late Mr. Wilkins, in his Preface to * The 
Antiquities of Magna Grecia.’ In the discussion 
which ensued it was suggested that the discoveries at 
Nineveh might eventually throw much light on the 





2 ALSO NOW | 


subject, and assist in explaining the 

the temple given in Kings and Chronicles, Jp 
port of an opinion expressed that the archi ~ 
of the Egyptians was known in Syria, it was 
tioned that the monument cut in the rock Of the 
Narh El Kelb, on the coast beyond Tyre, wag Of ty 
best style of Egyptian art and of a period antens, 
to the time of Solomon; and that hitherto there haj 
not been discovered in Syria any monument of Gree 
art of that period to support the theory of the 
Grecian Doric temple having formed the y 
that at Jerusalem. 


me. 











InsTITUTION OF Civit ENGINEERS.— March § 
J. Field, Esq. President, in the chair.—The diseyy 
sion on Mr. Braidwood’s paper ‘On Fireproof Bui. 
ings’ was renewed,—and extended to such a} 

as to preclude the reading of any paper.—The fy. 
lowing were elected :—G. Meredith, A. H. Bam 
W. P. Struvé, T. C. Watson, W. Scamp, H. Mandy. 
lay, J. W. Leather, and I. Coode, Esqs., as Mem 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Lloyd, Capt. Sir E. Belcher, RX, 
C. B. Lane, H. G. Robinson, T. Gibbins, G, 4 
Biddell, I. N. Warren, C. P. Roney, C. L. A.D 
Bergue, E. B. Wilson, H. Robinson, S.C. D, Mari 
W. T. Doyne, W. Swann, H. Vignolles, W. B. Lap. 
bert, and R. A. Stickney, Esqs.,as Associates, 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 

Geographical, half-past 8, p.m. 

Royal Academy, 8.—Sculpture. 

Zoological, 9.— Mr. Huxley, R.N., ‘On the Animal ¢ 
Trigonia.’—Mr. R. Gray ‘Ona New Species of Glareoly’ 
—Mr. A. White ‘On the Species of Fish known to the 
Ancients,’ &c. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Dr. Carpenter ‘On Paleg 
tology. 

Literary Fund, 3. 

College of Physicians, 4.—Lumleiaa. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal, half-past 8. 

Statistical, 3.—General Anniversary. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Dr. Gull ‘On Physiology a 
Digestion.’ 

Royal Academy, 8.—Painting. 

Royal Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Cowper ‘On the Ms. 
chanism of Telescopes.’ 


Mon. 


Tugs. 


College of Physicians, 4.—Lumleian. 

Roya! Institution, half-past 8.—Prof. Brande ‘On Chemigl 
Philosophy.’ 

Asiatic, 2. 





PINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY, 
Professor Leslie’s Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE IV. 

I propose this evening to continue the consides 
tion of Invention and Expression, confining m 
observations to the works of some of the leadi 

artists of the British school. 
| I have remarked on a former occasion that the 
adoption of a subject immediately and entirely fron) 
Nature has every claim to the honour of an inver 
tion. Indeed, incidents so derived are often among 
an artist’s best inventions; and would painters | 
| more attentively at what lies about them, in thet 
| walks, and by their fire-sides, for stories, attitude 
and expressions, the average of Art might be greatly 
raised above its ordinary level. But we are apt tj 
| value least that which we obtain the most easilj 
and it is probable that West, while engaged ona 
| small picture of his own family, little dreamed thal 
| he was doing something which would surpass a 
| interest many of his more ambitious works. 

This simple and beautiful composition is an al 
mirable version of the often-repeated subject, ‘Th 
Ages of Human Life,—and of which I noticed, i 
my last address to you, Titian’s picture in the call 
tion of the Earl of Ellesmere. Yet here the them 
is treated in a manner wholly unlike that of any olté 
picture of the subject, and the difference arises from 
another purpose, which was indeed the first object 
the painter, namely, to group on his canvas with nut 
self those who were nearest and dearest to him; am 
with this intention, he has availed himself of the fi 
visit of his aged father and a half-brother to his yous 
wife, after the birth of his second child. The semi 
who are plain Quakers, adhering to the custom 
their Society, have not removed their hats on ete 
ing the room. They are sitting for a few minutes® 
| silent meditation, the result of which may beapmy® 
or a few serious words addressed by the Patriarch 
the family to the parents of the babe. In the yous 
mother, whose thoughts are all on her infant asit 
on her lap, the purest of all earthly affections isms 
sweetly expressed,—and the whole forms one of the 
calm scenes of happiness on the recollection of wht 
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in the journey of life. 


difficulty, indeed, of portraiture. How | 


t . ° . 
& erly it is overcome in the instance before | 
po pom not remark,— if they can be said to be 


ag nothing whose minds are occupied by the 
ts that such an occasion has called up. Stoth- 
gri’s observation indeed applies Jess to such subjects 
than to the supernumerary figures and groups in ex- 
tensive compositions like that of ‘ The Oath of Leo 
the Tenth,’ one of Raphael's frescoes in the V atican, 
yhich is very rarely spoken of on account of its 
yant of interest ; but which affords, nevertheless, an 
admirable lesson of Invention and, I may add, of 
ion, to the painter. 
ye has Se been taken by artists, and 
allowed by critics, of deviating from the exact relation 
of a story, whether of fiction or history, if by so doing 
the perspicuity or interest of the work can be in- 
creas By such an allowance, Raphael, in the 
cartoon of “¢ Ananias,’ has introduced Sappbhira, 
counting the gains of her husband and _ herself, 
yhile he is still struggling in the pangs of death; 
though the history expressly tells us that three hours 
had elapsed between the moment of his punish- | 
ment and the entrance of his wife; — and in the 
‘Transfiguration,’ though, as Fuseli has shown, | 
be has not united two acts of the Saviour in one 
moment (for the possessed boy is only brought 
for cure, and not cured)—-yet he has certainly con- 
nected the subjects of the upper and lower portions 
of the picture more closely than Scripture warrants. 

Other illustrations of this privilege of Art, and 
some perhaps less questionable than the last, might 
befurnished. But these are sufficient as examples 
of the use of the licence; while the ‘ Macbeth’ of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, painted for the Boydell Gallery, 
isa striking instance of the violation of the unities 
of a subject, and, as I think, greatly to its disadvan- | 
tage, He has brought together the apparitions of | 
the armed head, of the bloody child, of the child 
crowned and with a tree in his hand, and of the eight 
kings followed by Banquo. Ineffectiveness of the | 
entire picture is the result of this confusion. Fuseli | 
vould not have treated it in this manner. Indeed, 
the subject itself is one to which his powers were far 
better suited than those of Reynolds. For Hecate, he 
vould not have given us a toothless hag—and even 
his colour would have been more in accordance with | 
the scene. Fuseli was as superior to other painters | 
in the unreal as he was inferior to the best in the real. 
Itseems, indeed, as if his imagination had gone into 
theworld of shadows, and was prohibited from any 
ttum. Reynolds, in the possession of so large a | 
space of Art, in which he was scarcely ever ap- 
poached, could well afford the concession of such 
subjects to another. 

The two pictures (painted for Alderman Boydell) 
by Fuseli, from the ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,’ are 
fall ofthe most playful invention. In the first, Titania 
Benamoured of Bottom,—in the second, she is 
avakened from her delusion. In availing himself of | 
the power of fairies to take what shape they please, 
he has allowed his fancy a wide scope, and has 
een introduced something of modern costume in 
sich a manner as to add greatly to the whimsicality 
di the scene. In the first of these pictures, the 
fected prudery of the two powdered and yet 
Tsonary ladies-in-waiting of the fairy queen, with 
their high feathers, and kerchiefed to the chin, is 
vy amusing, the staid formality of their attitudes 
being evidently intended as a silent rebuke on their 
mistress. In the foreground a maid of honour holds a | 


























































geybeard dwarf in leading-strings. A hideous child, 
tended as a changeling, is supported by an ancient | 
figure enveloped in a dark mantle,—and as a con- 
tat, on the opposite side of the picture, sits Moth, 
‘Most beautiful little fairy, whose admirably con- 
tnved head-dress proclaims his identity.* 
as my present purpose is to speak of British 
Art, Teannot yet leave Reynolds,—for I wish particu- 
ly to notice the superior felicity of his inventions, 
for % I shall call them, that were suggested entirely 
—— 

















| such an ideal treatment. 
later practice, as I think it was, of Reynolds, of 


7) who have enjoyed them are fond of dwelling as | by the life about him,—in doing which I shall confine 
all myself to his portrait compositions, where indeed he is 

It was remarked by Stothard that there was nothing | generally more original than in his fancy pictures.— 
— difficult than to paint people doing nothing :— | Of these (his portraits I mean) there are two classes, 


as far as incident is concerned,—the one imaginative, 
the other natural.—The first comprises his pictures 
of ladies sacrificing to Hymen or to the Graces,— 
or in character, as Mrs. Billington or Mrs. Sheridan 
as St. Cecilia, and of this class is the grandest female 
portrait he ever painted, perhaps the grandest in‘ the 
world—‘ Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse.’* 

I remember when objections were made to the 


chair on the clouds, to the dress not being classical, | 


&c., but such criticism has long been silent before this 
matchless work, a work which at once dissipates 
every suspicion, and such suspicions have been ex- 


pressed, of the sincerity of Sir Joshua’s admiration | 


of Michael Angelo. Where the portrait painter is 
so fortunate as to meet with such a subject in nature, 
and has the far greater good fortune to possess the 
power of dealing with it, there is every reason for 
But in ordinary cases the 


allowing the sitter to suggest the attitude (uncon- 
sciously I mean) is_a very safe one, and by far the 
most likely to lead to originality. 

Numberless are the instances that might be 
selected from the works of Sir Joshua of happy 
thoughts thus derived. Mrs. Abington looking over 
the back of her chair, Lady Fenoulhet sitting down, 


with her bonnet on, and her hands in her muff, as if 


just returned from a walk,—and that inimitable one 
of the near-sighted Baretti devouring his book. But 
the most charming specimen of this mode of treat- 
ment is the Strawberry Hill picture, in which the 
three beautiful sisters, the Ladies Waldegrave, are 
sitting together at a table,—one drawing, and an- 
other winding a skein of silk held by the third.— 
This is worth all the ‘ Sacrifices to the Graces’ in the 
world,—and it was by this perception of the use to 
which taste may turn the every day incidents of life 


that Reynolds became the great restorer of portrai- | 


ture te Nature. 

“TI remember,” said. Northcote, “once going 
through a suite of rooms where they were showing 
me several fine Vandykes; and we came to one 
where there were some children by Sir Joshua, seen 
through a door. It was like looking at the reality, 
they were so full of life: the branches of the trees 
waved over their heads and the fresh air seemed to 
play on their cheeks. I soon forgot Vandyke !”’+ Not, 
however, that Vandyke can ever be displaced,—and 


| nothing was farther from the expectation of Rey- 


nolds than that his own works were ever likely to 
be preferred; for I have heard Northcote say, that 
often when applied to by young painters for per- 
mission to copy his pictures, Sir Joshua strongly 
recommended to them rather to copy something 
of Vandyke. But it may certainly be said 
that the attitudes of Vandyke,—-so much more 


| formal and studied than these of Holbein, of Titian, 
| or of Raphael, in portraiture,—and particularly the 


affectation of his hands, led to the still greater affec- 
tation and formality of the portrait painters who 
succeeded him,—and from which it was reserved for 
Reynolds at once to liberate the art. 


| lightful, useful, and noble Art does revive in the 
world, ’tis probable *twill be in England.—Besides 
| that greatness of mind which has always been 
| inherent in our nation and a degree of solid sense not 
| inferior to any of our neighbours, we have advan- 
| tages greater than is commonly thought. We are 
| not without our share of drawings of which Italy has 
| been in a manner exhausted long since. We have 
some fine antiques and a competent number of 
pictures of the best masters. But whatever our 
number or variety of good pictures is, we have the 
best history pictures now in being, for we have the 
Cartoons of Raphael; and for portraits we have 
admirable ones, of Raphael, Titian, Rubens, and, 
above all, of Vandyke, of whose we have very 
many. “Jn ancient times we have frequently 
been subdued by foreigners; the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans have all done it in theirs: 
those days are at an end long since; and we are by 
various steps carried to the height of military glory by 
sea and land. Norare weless eminent for learning, phi- 
losophy, mathematics, poetry, strong and clear reason- 
ing, and a greatness and delicacy of taste; in a word, 
in many of the liberal and mechanical arts we are 
equal to any other people, ancients or moderns, and 
in some perhaps superior. We are not yet come to 
| that maturity in the Arts of Design; our neighbours, 
those of nations not remarkable for excelling in this 
way, as well as those that are, have made frequent 
and successful inroads upon us, and have lorded it 
over our natives here in their own country. Let us 
| at length disdain as much to be in subjection in this 
respect as in any other; let us put forth our strength 
and employ our national virtue, that haughty impa- 
tience of subjection and inferiority which seems to be 
characteristic of our nation, in this as on many other 
illustrious occasions, and the thing will be effected : 
the English school will rise and flourish !” 

I trust I need not apologize for quoting at length 
the words of the patriotic old painter. They were 
printed in 1719, about eleven years before Hogarth’s 
genius shone forth in the pictures of the Harlot’s 
Progress, and four years before Reynolds was born. 

If, in speaking of the British school, a strict atten- 
tion to chronology had heen necessary, Hogarth 
should have been mentioned first, for he preceded 
Reynolds, as Reynolds did West. But in point of 
fact the reputation of Hogarth, as it is now esta- 
blished, is later than that of either. He could 
scarcely sell his matchless pictures at the lowest 
prices, and his first eulogist among people of fashion, 
Horace Walpole, denied his merit as a painter. 
Walpole begins his account by speaking of Hogarth 
as one whom he chose to consider “rather as a 
writer of comedy with the pencil than as a painter,” 
and throughout his essay he continues invariably to 
call him “this author.” A Rev. Mr. Gilpin, also 
writing near the time of Hogarth, represents him as 
ignorant of composition. I doubt indeed whether 
| Hogarth’s entire excellence was fully felt by the 
| public until his works were collected in 1814, and 
| exhibited at the Gallery of the British Institution. 

It was then seen how great a master he was in all 
respects. How completely he bent the Art to his 
will; and, though alive to all the beauties of paint- 

| ing and neglecting none of them, yet how steadily 





It has been said that the accidental perusal of | he kept in view the true end of Art—in no case ever 


Richardson’s book made Reynolds a painter. 
own belief is that he read Richardson with interest, 


because his mind was instinctively turned towards | 


Painting more than to any other pursuit. Thousands 
of lads would have taken up the book and laid it 
down without reading a page, for one that would 
have devoured it as he did. I can well conceive the 
extreme interest with which he must have read one 
remarkable passage in Richardson,—and who can 
say that the prophecy which it contains may not 
have operated on the mind of the young Reynolds, in 
whom ambition was a ruling passion, so as to have 
contributed in some degree towards its own fulfilment ? 
The passage is as follows :—“ I have said it hereto- 
fore and will venture to repeat it, notwithstanding 
the national vanity of some of our neighbours and 
our own false modesty and partiality to foreigners— 
if ever the great taste in Painting, if ever that de- 








* This fine picture, which has that visionary negative 
of Mr. in which Fuseli was so happy, is in the possession 
-Gibbons. Its companion belongs to that gentleman’s | 





* In the gallery of the Marquis of Westminster. The 
copy at Dulwich may have been touched by Sir Joshua, but 
it is altogether greatly inferior. 

t Hazlitt’s ‘Conversations of Northcote.’ 


My | 


permitting a minor excellence in any way to interfere 
| with his story or expression. The purity of his colour 
was then acknowledged, as well as that zest o ‘exe- 
| cution, which tells us that painting was far more a 
| pleasure than a labour to him. 
And here allow me to quote an author who has 
| expressed, much better than I can, the value of 
Hogarth’sart. Sir Martin Shee, says—* Hogarth has 
conferred that kind of obligation on his country which 
peculiarly entitles him to her regard and gratitude. 
Civilized nations have ever eagerly contended for the 
| honour of originality in arts and sciences; and have 
| considered as their most conspicuous ornaments those 
| extraordinary characters, who, starting from the 
| common -herd of mankind, seem born to explore 
new regions and discover new springs of instruction 
|and amusement. Among the few who come under 
| this description, Hogarth has every claim to be 
| numbered; his genius appears to be as peculiarly 
| original, his fire to be as much kindled from within 
|as that of any other painter of any other age or 
| nation, From his outset he disdained to travel in 
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the high roads of Art, or to avail himself of those 
directing posts set up by his predecessors: he treads 
in no man’s steps, moves within no prescribed limits 
and adopts no established combinations: he has 
perhaps less of common-place than any other artist; 
less of loose material; less dead matter. His sub- 
jects, his arrangement, his characters, his style, his 
manner, are all his own, derived immediately from 
Nature; drawn pure from the fountain, without pass- 
ing through those ducts and channels of intermediate 
communication which always tinge the stream and 
betray the soil through which it flows. His path of 
Art before him was unopened, and it appears to have 
closed after him. But while his works remain to be 
consulted, Britain may confidently boast of having 
produced one of those distinguished, those daring 
navigators of the intellectual ocean who launch 
boldly forth in quest of new discoveries, and bring 
home unexpected treasures from territories before 
unknown.” 

This eloquent passage from one of the notes to 
the ‘ Rhymes on Art’ was printed in 1805. 

Tragedy and comedy are united by Hogarth with 





the same truth to Nature, and the same relief of 
-each other by contrast, with which they are united 
by Shakspeare. The skilful management of con- | 
trast, indeed, is a great principle in the inventions | 
ef Hogarth; thus, in the prison scene in ‘ The Rake’s | 
Progress,’ where the foreground groups present | 
nothing but misery, and the infuriated wife of the 
spendthrift is in the act of striking her wretched 
husband, while the poor woman whom in early life 
he had ruined, and who has followed him to prison, 
is in a fit,—an open space between these groups 
shows us the figure of an alchemist, tranquilly en- 
gaged with his furnace and crucibles, whose deep and 
quiet abstraction is of the highest value in the way 
of relief, and so likewise is the introduction of the 
poor author, who is helping to recover the fainting 
woman, while his scheme for paying the debts of the 
nation drops from his hand. I need not point out 
the admirable and exquisitely humorous contrasts of 
physiognomy throughout Hogarth’s pictures, a prin- 
ciple that very much escaped the Dutch painters 
with the exception of Jan Steen. 

In the treatment of accessories, Hogarth stands 
alone. How much of meaning and of humour is there 
in the display of the articles purchased at auction 
by Lady Squanderfield from the collection of Sir 
Timothy Babyhouse, and with which her negro page 
is amusing himself, The termination of this group 
of curiosities in a most extraordinary little nondescript 
quadruped, is ludicrous in the extreme. The collec- 
tion of hats, also, on the floor in the second plate 
to the ‘ Analysis of Beauty,’ how comical and how 
full of character it is! We fancy a face to every hat. 

The ingenuity with which he often makes the 
most apparently trifling objects in his pictures tell | 
a story or suggest a moral, and frequently in the | 
obscured corners of his compositions, is equally with- 
out a parallel. Indeed, after we have made our- 
selves acquainted with all his leading incidents, 
there is scarcely one of his compositions in which, | 
if we search diligently, we shall not find latent | 
touches of the highest relish,_small objects serving 
a double and sometimes a treble purpose. In the 
marriage scene in the Rake’s Progress in which 
the hero, having dissipated his patrimony, appears 
at the altar with an ancient heiress, we are shown 
the interior of Old Marylebone Church, at that time 
standing in an out-of-the-way part of the suburbs, 
and, therefore, resorted to for stolen marriages, or 
marriages of which either of the parties had any 
reason to be ashamed. The church, a very small 
one, is in a neglected condition, and cracks in the 
walls, mildew and cobwebs, would occur to an 
ordinary painter; but Hogarth has shown a fracture 
running through the table of the Commandments,— 
the Creed is defaced by damp, and he has placed a 
cobweb over the opening in the charity box. Again, 
an empty phial labelled “ laudanum” lies at the 
feet of the expiring viscountess in the last scene of 
the ‘ Marriage a-la-Mode;’ but this was not enough, 
he has placed close to it the “last dying speech 
of Counsellor Silver-Tongue,” suggesting that it was 
the death of her lover and not of her husband that 
caused her to swallow poison. 

His ingenuity is endless in the expression of what- 
ever he wishes to convey. In the din of street noises 














which his enraged musician tries, in vain, to shut 
out of his ears, he unites the sounds of a dustman’s 
bell, a ballad singer, a hautboy-player, a knife-grinder, 
a paviour, &c. Not far off is the sign of a pewterer, 
and then, in the distance, he shows us that the church 
bells are ringing, by the flag that waves from the 
steeple. 

There is no surer test of a painter's feeling for 
Nature than the manner in which he represents 
childhood. In Hogarth we often find the same 
charm, arising from its want of sympathy with grown- 
up life, that I have noticed in the works of Raphael. 
The Boy Mourner, in the picture of the ‘ Harlot’s 
Funeral,’ winding up his top, “the only person in 
that assembly,” as Lamb remarks, “that is not a 
hypocrite,” is an instance of this, and so is the 
same boy in the preceding picture, the dying scene. 
The pretty little girl in the ‘ Election Entertain- 
ment,’ who is examining the ring on the fine gentle- 
man’s finger, and the two little urchins creeping 
slowly to school, through Covent Garden Market, 





their very short footsteps marked in the snow, in his 
picture of ‘ Morning,’ are also exquisite specimens of | 
childhood. 

There is a charming picture by Hogarth, at Hol- 
iand House, in which children are the principal per- 
sonages. It represents the private performance of a 
play at the house of Mr. Conduit, the Master of the | 
Mint, before the Duke of Cumberland and a few 
other people of rank and fashion. Three girls and 
a boy are on the stage, and seem to be very seriously 
doing their best ; but the attitude and expression of | 
one little girl, on a front seat among the audience, is | 
matchless. She is so entirely absorbed in the per- | 
formance, as she sits bolt upright and will sit, we are | 
sure, immovably, to the end of the play, enjoying it | 
as a child only can, and perhaps even the more 
because the actors are children.—The picture is | 
beautifully coloured, and is one of those early works 
painted from Nature, the execution of which pre- | 
pared the way to Hogarth’s greater efforts. 

Coleridge notices that Hogarth, “in whom the 
satirist,” as he says, “ never extinguishes that love of 
beauty which belonged to him asa Poet, often intro- 
duces a beautiful female as the central figure in a 
crowd of humorous deformities; which figure, such 
is the power of true genius, neither acts nor is meant | 


| to act as a contrast; but diffuses through all, and | 


over each of the group, a spirit of reconciliation and | 
human kindness; and even when the attention is no | 
longer consciously directed to the cause of this feel- 
ing, still blends its tenderness with our laughter: and 
thus prevents the instructive merriment of the whims 


| of Nature from degenerating into the heart-poison of 


contempt or hatred.” 

So difficult is it, and in many cases so impossible, 
for a painter to explain his entire meaning on canvas, | 
that it is to be regretted Hogarth did not leave a | 
written key to his stories, in which, in a very few 
words, he might have guarded against all doubt as 
to the more important passages in them, that are 
involved in obscurity ; which, after all, are very much 
fewer than might have been expected in narratives so 
rich in incident. The third picture of the series of 
the ‘ Marriage a-la-Mode’ is the one which has, more 
than any other of his works, puzzled his commenta- 
tors. For my own part, I cannot but think that it 
has a deeper meaning than has generally been sup- 
posed. I believe the expression of the elder female 
to be that of jealousy. On no other ground can her 
furiously vindictive look be accounted for. The indig- 
nation of the viscount is directed against the quack, 
only, for he would not lift his cane to a woman. 
She is still in the prime of life, and with a face which, 
though now distorted with passion, we may imagine, 
in a calmer mood, to be handsome. The clasp knife, 
which she holds out of sight, is intended for her rival, 
and Hogarth, as I think, meant to show how vices 
that the world considers as comparatively venial 
often lead to the blackest crimes. 

Hazlitt has certainly mistaken the painter’s mean- 
ing in the young girl, the object as I believe of this 
woman’s rage. He says—“ Nothing can be more 
striking than the contrast between the extreme soft- 
ness of her person and the hardened indifference of 
her character.” The truth is she is a child, not har- 
dened by vice, for she is too young, but the victim to 
a refinement in infamy imported from a country of 





which the then reigning sovereign set the example. 


ennai CMa, 11 
There can be little doubt but the quack wien 
Frenchman, is the pimp in this case, and view; a 
subject in this light, the story seems to me tohene 
clear. Hogarth saw with honest indignation ho 
much more readily the fashionable world (as it} 
called) of England has always adopted the og ‘ 
tion of the continental countries rather than the 
refinements or their virtues,—and he never lost 
opportunity of exposing this base species of imitating 

I fancy I see much more in this poor child thay 
“docility to vice.” The finery with which she ha 
been loaded, like a victim for sacrifice, is evident 
that of some elder predecessor, for the dress she 
is much too long for her. This child and that of the 
viscountess herself, in the last picture, are alike 
though in different ways,—intended to show the ira 
parable evils so often inflicted on the innocent by the 
thoughtlessness of the vicious. The iron on the leg of 
the little girl in the last picture tells a sad tale of i. 
herited infirmity and neglect. 

And yet Hogarth, who painted these things, hay 


| been charged with prostituting his art at the stloges 


tion of a vicious patron, though it has been added 
that he afterwards repented having done s0, Th 
latter assertion cannot however, be true, for he ng 
only published engravings of the only two of hi 
pictures considered objectionable, — but when the 
plates were worn he retouched them, and continue 
to sell the impressions to the end of his life. 
That Hogarth, the uncompromising satirist of the 
vices of all classes, who lashed the old masters fy 


| appealing to the passions in subjects taken from the 


scandalous chronicle of Olympus,—that Hogarth, 
manly and thoroughly English as was his nature. 
should thus desecrate his art, would involve a d 
of inconsistency, from the charge of which I should 
be glad to relieve his memery; and I think this may 
be done, though I am aware that in attempting it] 
am venturing on hazardous ground. 

The pictures in question tell a tale, as I think, of 


| seduction and desertion, in a manner far more calew 


lated to excite compassion for the victim and detes 
tation for her betrayer than any feeling of levity, 
and indeed with much less of grossness, as the com- 
mentators on them acknowledge, than may. k 


| found in many of his other works against the tendeney 


of which no objection has ever been made. If bs 
mode of treating these subjects, his mode, indeed, 
of treating all, is one which would not be tolerated in 
the present state of taste, I can only say that the taste 


| of the present age tulerates very much in Art thats, 


inreality, far moreobjcctionable. Heshowsus, in thee 
pictures, that the mind of a young woman religious 
brought up has been corrupted, previous to her mip, 
by licentious books that have, no doubt, been fur. 
nished to her for that purpose; for in her table-drawe 
a Prayer-book and ‘ The Practice of Piety’ are mixed 
with books of an immoral tendency. In the fim 
picture the falling looking-glass is very significant; 
its surface is bright and without a flaw,—in the 
second picture it lies on the ground in fragments 
Here she is in tears and evidently imploring that she 
may not be deserted,—while it is as evident from 
the countenance of her seducer that she has little 
to hope from his honour—he thinks of nothing but 
himself, There are touches of humour in thesea 
in all Hogarth’s works; but the impression they 
make is a very sad one, and I have not a doubt but 
that they were painted as well with the intention d 
warning the innocent against danger, as of awaken 
ing remorse in the guilty. 

Sir George Beaumont presented Hogarth's mahi- 
stick to Wilkie. I have heard that Sir George, 
having purchased it, determined to give it to the 
first young painter who should should seem to him 
worthy to possess it. If this be true, the complimest 
was well deserved. Like Hogarth, Wilkie was te 
inventor of most of the stories he painted; and 2 
these stories the intention, though not going near 
far as that of Hogarth, was realized with exqusl 
truth and simplicity. 

No better example can be pointed out to the 
young painter than that of the industry, the patiene®, 
and the devotion to Art recorded in the history 
Wilkie’s studies;—how he moved on, as his biogt- 
pher says, “like the sunbeam on the wall, slowly 
and brightly.” The change in his style, from 
delicate finish of his small works to the mor 
general treatment of subjects of a large scale, 
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lack, who i; ; 


he was obliged to make because | 


id view) te longer permitted that attention to | 
me tobe qui detail which he had carried so very far. | 
lignation oi = ublic is a hard taskmaster, and particularly 
‘orld (as it jm a vies _and it did not willingly forgive the | 
d the co pts aye Yet in the latter years of his life he | 
ier than they came yery great works, works which could | 
Hever lost a peen exhibited with a new name might 
S of imitatg BOY have been more justly treated than they 
or child thai py the critics of the present day;—such as 
vhich she by Preaching of John Knox,’ the ‘Columbus,’ | 
®, 18 evident i the ‘Interview between Pius the Seventh and 
lress she . jon’ The masterly sketches made in those 
ind that ofthe we from which he was not destined to return, 
re, are qi : 5 how actively (too actively indeed) his fine | 
show the ine ad had been engaged to the very last. Among 
nocent by thei, wm I remember one of the most fascinating re- 
1 on the leg esentations of childhood I ever beheld,—the young 


sad tale of ip. 4 shter of Admiral Walker in an Eastern dress. It 
‘ 4s as beautiful as anything of Reynolds or Gains- 

se things, hy Horough, and yet quite unlike either. 

At the sugges Tbelieveall opinions will concur in placing Wilkie’s 

s een added aibjects from familiar and rustic life, with few excep- 


one 80. The ‘ons, highest among his we. « Such were the pic- 
re, for he na ; that first made his reputation.—‘ The Village 
y two of his Politicians,’ ‘The Blind Fiddler,’ ‘The Rent Day, 
ut When the Duncan Gray,’ &c.—Of this class, however, the 
-~ command mest elaborately painted and the fullest in subject, 
. ife, ‘The Village Festival,’ in the National Gallery, is 
rp of ‘the certainly not the one to which I should give the pre- 
k —s ference. For though that exquisite delicacy of touch 
~~’ = which marks more or less every period of Wilkie’s | 
his be art is here seen In the greatest perfection, yet the 
olvea ane picture seems to me, in all respects, the most arti- 


ficial of his earlier productions. It was a picture | 
which gave him great trouble to paint, as is evident 
from his Diary. 

Among Wilkie’s scenes from domestic life, the 
two finest appear to me to be ‘ The Penny Wedding” 
and the ‘ Distraining for Rent,’ subjects of the most | 


hich I should 
rink this may 
tempting it] 


s I think, o 


dag = opposite character. The Penny Wedding’ is equal 
a of levity to the ‘ Hallow-e’en’ of Burns, or the inimitable de- | 
at ‘deen smiption of rustic life in the * Twa Dogs.’ The joy- 
om ancl ousness and activity with which the reel is going on 
the tendeney to the music of Neil Gow,—the simple feasting in the 


background where the grace is not forgotten,—and the 


eda : 
wd aha satisfaction with which the Howdie, an important | 
e tolerated in Pesomage 0” such occasions, and the village doctor | 
that the taste mgard the scene, are inimitably given, and in a 
n Art that ig amet as far above all commonplace or vulgarity 
sus, in thee (gs free from anything of over-refinement. Wilkie 
in religious nsuch subjects seems as if he were guided by the | 
s to her ruin, qe?" of Polonius—“ Be thou familiar, but by no 
bt, been fur. gues vulgar.” But in truth he was guided by his 


omn gentility of nature. 

We feel in looking* at this picture as we feel in 
reading the poems of Burns to which I have com- 
pared it;—that such scenes can only be described 
bya painter or a poet born and bred north of the 
Tweed. This is the merit, and a sterling one it is, 
of Wilkie’s two subjects from Allan Ramsay’s 
‘Gentle Shepherd’; and which, notwithstanding a 


* table-drawer 
ty’ are mixed 

In the firs 
y significant; 
aw,—in the 
in fragments 
ring that she 


evident from ; 
ho tes little "tof beauty in the female figures, make us regret 
“nothing but that he had not painted more from the poetry of 
» in ae Sotland. An artist is always the better for being 
* ational 

yression they ¥ ; : 

a doubt but The picture which I believe would be selected by 
> intention of fay Unters from among all the works of Wilkie as the 


most perfect specimen of his art, is that of the ‘ Whis- 


f awaken ~e : 
si key Still,’ in the possession of Sir W ilioughby Gordon. 





garth's mabl- itis an extremely simple composition, containing 
Sir George, but three figures. An old Highlander is holding up 
‘ve it to the fm? 8% of whiskey to the light, and seems to be 
seem to him macking his lips with the relish of a perfect con- 
» compliment ae, while a boy is pouring some of the spirit 
ilkie was the fm 4 Jug, and a man in the background is looking 
nted; and it towards the highlander. _ Not only in character, but 
Zoing near # nthe entire treatment, in colour and execution, this 


masterly work leaves nothing to be desired. 


ith exquisite _ 2 
q With much less truth of colour his ‘ Distraining 





| out to the for Rent’ displays dramatic powers of the very highest 
the patience, lean Ofa picture so well known to you by Raim- 
he history of ch’s fine engraving, I need say little; and, indeed, 
as his biogn HY not how to say anything of its pathos that 
wall, slowly vuld not fall very far short of its impression. But 
Je, from the cannot help noticing the admirable manner in 
, Nich Wilkie has introduced one of the subordinate 


o the mot ed one 
ze scale, Wa Hgues, the man employed in writing an inventory of | 


| the one silent and affected by the scene, the other 
| a gossip who has left her own affairs to see what is 


| only the more surprising that so much of interest 


| upright tombstones for horses; while for quaint 


is an unwelcome visitor is shown in every circum- 
stance connected with this figure. He seems desirous | 
of occupying the smallest possible space. He has | 
seated himself on the corner of the bedstead, and de- 
posited his hat between that and his feet. He writes 
on a book held on his knees, and from an inkstand 
held in his hand, not venturing to ask for any more 
convenient mode of proceeding with what he has to | 
do. The figure of the sheriff's officer is equally good. 
He withstands the storm of threats and reproaches 
with which he is assailed by the relations of the dis- 
tressed family, and though he grasps his cudgel | 
firmly, he keeps it somewhat out of sight and depends | 
more on the writ he holds in his other hand for pro- | 
tection. How true to nature is the dog too that has | 
taken refuge under his master’s chair, and looks out 
from between his legs with great dissatisfaction 
towards the strangers whom he dares not attack. 
And then the two women—neighbours, near the door; 


going on elsewhere. 
in her hand. 

The picture Wilkie painted for the Duke of Wel- 
lington, for skill in composition and delicate comple- 
tion of detail is one of his prominent works; and 
though the subject afforded far less scope than many | 
of his others for dramatic power, there is not in the | 
Art a finer touch of expression than that of the | 
anxious face of the woman overlooking the old | 
pensioner who reads to his companions the first news | 
of the Battle of Waterloo. The contrast of this | 
single face to all the others that surround the reader, 
is, indeed, a master-stroke. 
While speaking of the English school I must not | 

| 
| 
| 


She has the key of her house 





omit to notice a truly original genius, who though 
not a painter, was an artist of the highest order, in 
his way. I mean Thomas Bewick, the admirable | 
designer and engraver on wood. His works, indecd, 
are of the smallest dimensions, but this makes it 


could be comprised within such little spaces. The 
woodcuts that illustrate his books of natural history 
may be studied with advantage by the most ambi- 
tious votary of the highest classes of Art—filled as 
they are with a most refined taste and feeling for 
Nature, and though often representing the most ordi- 
nary objects, yet never, ina single instance, dege- 
nerating intocommonplace. The charming vignettes 
that ornament these books abound in incidents from 
real life diversified by genuine but not extravagant 
humour, as well as by the truest pathos,—of which 
the single figure of a shipwrecked sailor saying his 
prayers on a rock, with the waves rising around him 
is an instance. 

There is, often, in these little things,a deep meaning 
that places his art on a level with styles which the 
world is apt to consider as greatly above it; in proof 
of which I would mention the party of boys playing 
at soldiers among graves, and mounted on a row of 


humour, extracted from a very simple source, may 
be noticed a procession of geese which have just 
waddled through a stream, while their line of march 
is continued by a row of stepping-stones. 

The student of Landscape can never consult the 
works of Bewick without improvement. The back- 
grounds to the figures of his quadrupeds and his birds, 
—and his vignettes have a charm of Nature quite his 
own. He givesus, in these, every season of the year, 
and very often winter,—snow pieces, or groups skat- 
ing. He is equally true in his little home scenes, his 
farm-yards and cottages, as in his wild coast scenery 
with flocks of sea-birds wheeling round the rocks. 
In one of these subjects there stands a ruined church 
towards which the sea has encroached, the rising tide 
threatening to submerge a tombstone raised “to per- 
petuate the memory,” &c, 

Bewick resembles Hogarth in this, that his illus- 
trations of the stories of others are not to be compared 
with his own inventions. His feeling for the beauties 
of Nature as they were impressed on him directly, 
and not at secondhand, is akin to the feeling of 
Burns, and his own designs remind me, therefore, 
much more of Burns than the few which he made 
from the Poet. 





But to return to Painting. I should now be glad 
















































































ted by his admirers. It was a change, how- | the furniture. The consciousness of how entirely he | to say something, if I could say it in a manner 
men | worthy of the subject, of the art of Stothard. 


For more than half a century this great ornament 


of our school was engaged in illustrating not only 
the contemporary literature of his country,—but the 


works of her best poets, from the time of Chaucer 
to his own; his employers, with the exception occa- 


| sionally of the goldsmiths, being the booksellers. 


Neglected as Stothard was by most of the pro- 
fessed patrons of Art of his day, he had one 


| patron and sincere friend whose friendship was 


indeed an honour,— Mr. Rogers. By these 
he was engaged in every species of composition, 
from illustrations of Homer and Shakspeare, to 
designs for spelling-books and pocket almanacks, 
fashions for the Ladies’ Magazine, portraits of popular 
actors and actresses, in character, as well as other 
subjects of the day, such as ‘ Balls at St. James’s,’— 
‘The Employments of the Royal Family’—‘ The 


| King going out with the Fox Hounds,’ &c.,—-numbers 


of his early designs are from novels and poems, the 
very names of which are now only preserved in his 
beautiful Art. By the goldsmiths he was employed 
in designing ornaments for plate, from the Welling- 
ton Shield, to spoon-handles for George IV. 

The species of his employment formed his style, 
which, resulting from the haste required by trades- 
men, appeared slight and unsubstantial by the side 
of the works of artists who were enabled to give 
more time to their productions. His practice, also, 
limited the size of his works; and with people, 
therefore, who judge of pictures, in any degree, by 
the space they occupy on the walls of galleries, or 
the quantity of minute detail within that space, 
Stothard will rank as a painter of minor importance; 
while all who estimate Art by the soul that lives in 
it, will place him with the very few painters who 
have possessed imaginations of the highest order, 
and have yet restrained themselves from over-stepping 
“the modesty of Nature.” 

It must, however, be acknowledged that it is in his 
smallest pictures and drawings only that we feel there 
is nothing more to be desired ;—when he repeated 
his subjects on a larger scale, which he sometimes 
did for the Exhibition, they have in general too much 
the character of magnified sketches. This may have 
made him say, near the close of his life, “I feel that 
I have not done what I might have done.” Yet, 
perhaps, this is the feeling at last of every painter. 

It is scarcely possible but that among the thou- 
sands of Stothard’s productions repetitions of himself 
should not occur; nor that he should not occasionally 
have adopted ideas suggested by the Antique or by the 
old masters. He not seldom reminds us of Raphael, 
often of Rubens, and sometimes of Watteau ;—but 
he does so as one worthy to rank with them, and as 
they remind us of their predecessors. Yet his works 
will bear the deduction of every such instance of 
imitation, and of every repetition of himself, and we 
shall be surprised to see how much of the most 
beautiful original imagery will remain. His designs 
for the ‘Novelist’s Library’ remind us of no other 
painter. In these, all is direct from Nature,—and, 
as many of the novels in this collection were not 
very far in date from his own time, he gave the 
dresses of his day and the style of furniture. é 

These charming works gained him first the admi- 
ration, and then the friendship of Flaxman; for on 
seeing some of them in a shop-window, the great 
sculptor determined to make the acquaintance of an 
artist with whose taste his own was so nearly allied. 

Stothard’s illustrations of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
sixteen in number, belong to the highest order of 
Sacred Art. Here are images of holiness, of purity, 
and of childlike innocence, worthy of that beautiful 
poem. And they are as graceful to the eye as to the 
mind, the Art entirely aiding the sentiment. The 
one from among them which I should select as pecu- 
liarly an effusion of Stothard’s own mind, for I can 
see in it no resemblance to any other painter, is that 
in which Christian is received by Discretion, Pru- 
dence, Piety, and Charity into the Palace Beautiful.* 

Another series of Stothard’s designs, and which, 
though quite distinct from these, is evidently one in 
which he took great delight, is that from ‘ Robinson 





* The original pictures from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ are 
in the collection of Mr. S. Jones Loyd, who also possesses 
the finest of the larger works of Stothard with which I am 
acquainted, the ‘ Jacob's Dream.’ 
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Crusoe.’ In looking at some of these one is almost | in operation, Watteau appeared; not that Watteau 
more impressed with the solitude of the shipwrecked | was formed by the Academy, for he was formed by 


man than in reading the book. 


His humour is as true and as delicate as that of | —but the Academy did not hinder his appear- 


Addison. His illustrations of the ‘Spectator’ are 
therefore perfect; but the picture in which he has dis- 
played the most of discrimination of character is his 
‘Canterbury Pilgrims.’ The personages of Chaucer 
all seem to pass before our eyes as if they were 
shown to us by a painter cotemporary with the 
poet. If one has less of the real character than the 
rest, it is perhaps the Wife of Bath. She seems 
too young and too graceful for the merry dame who 
had buried five husbands. Yet he has well contrived 


to make it evident that her talk and laugh are loud, 


by their attracting the attention of those who are 
riding before and behind her, as well as of the persons 
closest to her. 


Like Hogarth, Stothard rarely had recourse to the | academies have been denied. Hogarth, indeed, did 
model in Painting. The truth is, that the minds of | not 


both were so completely filled with a store of imagery 
collected immediately from Nature, and so vividly 


was this store preserved, that they could at will select | the human figure (without which all these great 


and embody on canvas whatever was most appro- 
priate to the subject in hand. The operation of 


Painting is always an exercise of memory,—for even | Thornhill. 


with a model in the room, the transfer of what the 
painter sees is but a recollection, and the difference 
between those who can only paint with models at hand, 
and those who, like Hogarth and Stothard, and many, 
no doubt, among the old masters (of whom Michael 
Angelo must certainly have been one) can draw on 
the stores of their minds for their models—the dif- 





| 


the study of Nature engrafted on the art of Rubens, 


ance, nor destroy him after he became one of its 
members. 

But I will go farther back. Neither Raphael 
nor Michael Angelo were able to transmit the 
essence of their art to their pupils. The art of 
Raphael died with him, and if it has in later schools 
in any degree revived, it has done so chiefly in 
Academies. Michael Angelo, with all the pains he 
took, was unable to make an historical painter of 
Sebastian del Piombo, whose genius could not rise 
above dignified portrait; and Vasari, also the scholar 
and enthusiastic admirer of Michael Angelo, became 
but the founder of a school of machinists. 

The obligations of Hogarth and of Reynolds to 


acquire his Imagination, his inexhaustible 
fertility of Invention, his humour or his pathos in 
an academy; but he acquired his knowledge of 


qualities must have remained unknown to the world) 
in the subscription academy opened by Sir James 
It is very true that Reynolds had not 
studied in an academy. But it was a cause to him 
of lamentation, not of boasting. Hear his own modest 
words—‘ Not having the advantage of an early aca- 
demical education,” he says, “I never had the facility 
of drawing the naked figure which an artist ought to 
have.” After this we may fairly say, when we are | 
told of eminent artists who have not studied in acade- | 





‘London’ in a reversed monogram—which sold 


31. 15s.; lot 11, a fine penny of Ethelstan 
wich, bought by Mr. Brown (of the f 
Longman & Co.) for only 3i. 93.—considered 
cheap ;—lot 26, the gem of the sale, “a unique” 

of King Harthacnut, struck (and found) at ae 
fetched only 127. 15s. Contrary to all ex = 
this, we repeat “unique,” coin was not ae 
our British Museum; which has now Most 
lost all chance of ever obtaining it, A “qy) 
groat of Edward the Third sold for 22. 5s.; ang the 
“Tournay” groat of Henry the Eighth for 3, 5 
moderate prices in both instances, considering tha 
superior preservation. Lot 148, Mary's Bold som 
reign, and lot 171, Elizabeth’s sovereign 
desirable pieces, brought but 2/. 15s. and 2h 4s, 
spectively—not being as fine as they sometimes an 
met with.—Charles the First's twenty-shilling Pete 
(lot 220), struck in Oxford, went for 241, 59_hei 
more than this identical piece produced at the Pen. 
broke Sale. The gold real of Mary Queen 
Scots, with her bust, sold for only 41. 7s. We em 
sidered it worth 8/. in happier and quieter times, 
Her “Lion,” 1553, sold equally cheap, at lj 
Messrs. Brown, Cureton, Curt and Webster were thy 
chief purchasers throughout this choice sale :—whid 
lasted four days, 

Among the many new periodicals which appeal 
to our notice, we have now before us the first numbe 
of one which recommends itself by features at ong 
of novelty and of interest. It is called The Journ) 
of Design, and addresses itself particularly to mam. 
facturers. Its more distinctive feature is that of bei 


struck athe 
™m of 


vey 


ference between such is only that the latter class | mies, that it would have been better for them if they | a sort of pattern-book—and is thus explained in the 


have the power of retaining images longer in their 
memories than others—a power no doubt in a great 
degree to be acquired. Hogarth tells us that he set 
himself to acquire it,—and he certainly did so to an 
extraordinary extent. He belonged toa very different 
class of painters from those who sit at home and 
consult engravings, or their copies of pictures, for 
precedents. His habits seem to have been anything 
but sedentary,—and I know that Stothard’s were not. 
When not engaged at his easel, his time was almost 
always spent in long walks through the streets and 
suburbs of London. In the summer he was fond 
of country excursions, and for one entire summer, 
as I have heard him say, that he and one or two 
companions lived inatent on the coast, I think, near 
Ramsgate, where they hired a boat and spent days 
in sailing; and, from the mode in which this summer 


was passed, he probably found an advantage when | 


illustrating ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ 

Among the great painters of whom I have been 
speaking, it is gratifying to observe that Stothard and 
Wilkie were both students, and very assiduous stu- 
dents of this Academy. Flaxman and Chantrey also 
learned all that an Academy could teach them within 
the walls of Somerset House,—and were I permitted to 
mention the names of living artists who have acquired 
the elements of their Art in the Academy, a list 
highly honourable to the Institution could be made 
out.—I call your attention to these facts, because 


. ° | 
Academies are sometimes compared to Colleges, and | 


the inference is, that as Colleges can do little towards 
producing Poets, Academies can do little towards 
producing Painters. It should be remembered, 
however, that Poetry makes use of the language 
that is common to all ; and though the refinements 
of that language may not be acquired without books, 
yet books are not confined to Colleges. The Painter, 
the Sculptor and the Architect, on the other hand, 
have to acquire the mastery of a language of their 
own, .involving many studies and much mechanical 
practice. These can only be acquired in a school, 
and under the guidance of experienced teachers ; 
and though Academies can neither create genius nor 
supply patronage, the two conditions necessary to 
the existence of Art, they may materially assist 
both. 

I believe that it will be found generally that what 
is called Academic Art (by way of disparagement), 
in other words learned mediocrity, has preceded their 
formation; and that when original genius has after- 
wards appeared, it has always been benefitted by 
them. Lebrun, with all his talents, was, in the 


ordinary sense of the words, an academic artist, and | belonging to Mr. Hall of Worcester, we may notice | Prof, Leslie’s concluding Lecture. 


he was so before the establishment of the French 


Academy. Some time after that institution had been 


had done so. 

It has been said by a modern opponent of all 
such Institutions that “to produce other Raphaels 
they must go through the same process that Raphael 
himself went through.”—This, I believe; but 
believe also that the process must be gone through 
with powers of mind and delicacy of taste equal to 
Raphael’s;—and then I doubt not but that the 
success may be as complete in a modern academy 
as it was in the school of Perugino. 


Fine-Art Gosstp. — We believe there is no 
doubt that there is to be a_ select committee 
of the House of Commons to investigate the 
management of the Government School of Design. 
We have heard that Mr. Milner Gibson is to 
move for the committee; and his doing so is pecu- 
liarly appropriate to his being representative for 
Manchester-—the seat of those manufactures which 
ought to have received the greatest advantages from 
the operation of the School of Design, and would 
have done so if the conduct of the institution had 
been of a business-like character. 





The engraved British portraits collected by the late 
Duke of Buckingham now on sale at Messrs. Sotheby 





& Wilkinson’s are realizing fair and not unfrequently 
excellent prices. They are not so high, it is true, 
as the Sykes standard—which was a kind of fancy | 
price, forced by “peculiar” circumstances; but they | 
are prices that speak well for Art and for the interest | 
that is felt in a very interesting branch of British 
engraving. The mere curiosities—bad engravings 
from bad portraits—have sold for very little, not- 
withstanding their rarity; whereas good impressions | 
of good works of Art have more than maintained | 
their usual market value. The very rare portrait 

by Hollar of Sir Thomas Chaloner brought 15/. 10s. 

—the probably unique print by Elstracke of | 
Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Darnley standing | 
side by side brought 33/7. 10s.—the very rare | 
Elstracke of Sir Thomas Overbury (re-engraved | 
for Mr. Amos’s ‘Great Over of Poisoning’) brought | 
172. 10s., or 601. 4s. less than it sold for at the Sykes | 
sale—the rare Elstracke of the King and Queen of | 
Bohemia (Sir Henry Wotton’s Queen) sold for 151. | 
—and the scarce portrait by Simon Pass of Richard 

| Martin, the Recorder of London and friend of Ben | 
| Jonson and of Sir John Davis, brought 5/2. At the 
| Sykes sale the Martin sold for 43/. 1s. 








Among some fine Saxon and English coins sold 
| last week by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, chiefly 
| lot 6, a beautiful and rare silver penny of Alfred | 
(872-901), with his portrait, and on the other side | 


‘ Address’ which introduces the work.—* It has beey 
felt by the conductors of The Journal of Design that 
the most practical way to advance the object they 
have in view is to give a knowledge of existing deo. 










































I | rative munufactures, and before attempting improve. 


ments to state thoroughly all the conditions of the 
thing to be improved. In a great measure with this 
view, it has been resolved to introduce into the Jou. 
nal, as far as practicable, the actual patterns of man. 
factured fabrics themselves, both British and foreign, 
These patterns must necessarily be small; but even 
the smallest piece of any fabric itself is nearer the 
reality than any verbal description or colourless dix 
gram. When this course is impracticable, as in solids 
or large designs, diagrams or reduced copies will be 
engraved and inserted in the text. By these means 
the value of opinions may be tested in the wery 
presence of the object criticized. It is like a judg. 
ment pronounced upon evidence in open court. 

The Stowe Miniatures to be sold by Messrs, Christie 
& Manson on Wednesday and Thursday next willl 
found to repay a visit. The collection includes ten 
fine specimens from the Strawberry Hill sale, and 
several exambles of Hilliard and Oliver in their bet 
manner. The miniatures of the Protector Somers 
and his brother the Lord Admiral were given to Ma 
Grenville by her grandfather “ the proud Duked 
Somerset.” The Zinckes are very fine, and wee 
formerly the property of the Cragg family—We 
shall have more to say about the collection in ow 
next week’s paper. 

In Paris the annual Exhibition of the works 
modern artists will not open until the Ist of May— 
At the Hague the Exhibition will open on the 2ls 
of the same month. 

The Galleries of the Louvre have proved insui- 
cient to contain the numerous works of Art which 
daily swell the catalogue of that great Museum: and 
the Minister of the Interior has assigned the Hote 
d’ Angivilliers in the Rue de 1’Oratoire-du-Loumea 
a dependency of the national institution :—for whieh 
it is undergoing certain processes of adaptation. 

This week private views have been afforded of two 
forthcoming Exhibitions :—that of the specimens 
arts and manufactures brought together in the grat 
room of the Society of Arts in John Street, Adelphi 
—and that of the Architectural Association, at 3% 
Pall Mall. Both of these we visited, and of 
had prepared notices for the information of ot 
readers, For the present, however, they ete 
compelled to give way before the great length 
Next week ¥ 
shall find room for both. 
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—— 
music AND THE DRAMA 


s1C SOCIETY.—The Subscribers and the Public 
PHILA RO ee tne FIRST CONCERT will take place 
lly IR-SQUARE 3on MONDAY EVENING, 
ANO ramme— Sinfonia hoven ; Concerto 
Prog -Sainton, Spohr ; Overture," Oberon,’ Weber ; 
* Athalie,’ Mendelssohn ; ‘ormed for 
in this country.) Vocal Performers— Miss 
oble, Miss M. Williams, and Chorus. Cond r. 

D 5 - 


Ticke 1s.; Double Ticket, il. 108; Triple 


3 t, - 
ts.; to be obtained of Messrs. Addison, 210, Regent- 


HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 
SACRED Be ONDUCTOR.—Mr. COSTA. 

RIDAY NEXT, March 16, will be again repeated 
FRID A rio ‘ISRAEL IN EGYPT.’—Principal Vocal Per- 
iss Birch, } L. Pyne, Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. 
snd Mr. H. Phillips. he Orchestra will consist of nearly 
aored "Performers.—Tickets, 38. ; Reserved Seats in the 
0 ery 5a; Extra Area Reserved Tickets, 10s. each, 
= of the principal Musicsellers ; at the Society’s sole 
; No. 6, Exeter Hall, or of Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing Cross. 


taht o'clock. 
commence at Eight 0cl0cK. 11.743 BREWER, Hon. See. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
Directors of the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA beg respect- 
to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public 
~ that the Season w ommence on THURSDAY NEXT, 
j isth, with Auber’s Grand Opera of * MASSANLELLO; 
WM will be produced with entirely new Scenery, Costumes, and 
jntments. Elvira, Madame Dorus-Gras (her first appearance 
Royal Italian Opera); Fenella Mdile. Pauline Leroux (her 
rance at the Royal Italian Opera); Alfonso, Signor 
i: Borella, Signor Komnii; Pietro, M. Massol (the repre- 
ve of the part at the Académie Royale of Paris); and 
j iello , Si 





or Mario. . A 
SeOTVERTISSE MENT, incidental to the Opera, will be sup- 
ted by Mdlle. Wuthier, Alexandre (his first appearance in 
\- jand), and Mdlle. Louise Taglioni (her first appearance at the 

; ian Opera). 
Pe ee, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes for the Night or Season to be obtained 

the Box-office of the Theatre, which is open from Eleven to 


Tire o'clock. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY 
NATIONAL DE PARIS.—L 
ODE UESTRIAN PERFORMANCE VER 
1NG.—M. Franconi wi!l exhibit his highly-trained Horses—Grace: 
fa) Feats of Horsemanship, by M . Caroline, Mathilde, Clarke, 
saglia. Ducos, Palmyre Anato, &c. &c.; M) 
me, Nief, } P t. Wehle, Candler, &c. &e.—The Enter- 
inments will be accompanied by the Eccentricities of Messrs. 
unol, Leclair, young Auriol, and Mohamet.—Commence at Eight 


k. —_—e 
- LAST GRAND MORNING PERFORMANCES but two 
WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY ; commence at Two o'clock. 


LANE 
T WEEK but ONE. 
LY EVEN- 


Sen., 


The Music to Racine’s ‘ Athalie,’ with an English 
Adaptation of the Lyrics. By W. Bartholomew, 
Esq. Composed by Felix Mendelssohn-Partholdy. 
Op. 74. Posthumous Works, No. 2. 

[Second Notice.]} 
Weare now to speak of Dr. Mendelssohn’s setting 
of the Choruses of ‘Athalie.” The composition is 
necessarily “laid out” in a fashion at once arbitrary 
nd incomplete. It consists of an Overture and what 
may be called four choral interludes, being the lyrics 
concluding four acts of the drama.—Racine did not 
think a musical close to his entire work necessary ; and 
accordingly the Fifth Act terminates with a speech 
by Joad. This imparts an inevitable weakness to 
the musical effect when the work is given detached 
from the stage ;—a consequence so frankly admitted 
by Mendelssohn that, with a view to strengthening the 
concluding portion, he added by way of after-thought 

a Fugue, with precise directions for its insertion in the 

thort final chorus, This as it stands in the printed 

copy, is a mere repetition of the opening movement. 

The Fugue was found among Dr. Mendelssohn’s 

Papers subsequently to the arrangement of ‘ Athalie’ 

forthe press: but a feature of such great importance* 

tamnot be too soon incorporated as an established 
part of the composition. 

On the elaborate Overture to ‘ Athalie’ no judg- 
ment can be passed till we have heard it given with 
arhestra. But we may point out that the subjects 
mth which it commences, and which relieve or sup- 
portthe somewhat tormented melody running through 
erery part of it, are probably fragments of Hebrew 
chuunts: further, that the form of it is somewhat 
tev. The composition, which begins in F major, 
ad the main structure of which is a molto allegro in 
Dmmor, subsides into a maestoso in D major of the 
&me tempo and with the same melody as the intro- 
duction, A like temperance of movement marks 
the close of Cherubini’s overture to ‘Lodoiska;’ but 

ereas this is merely soothing, Mendelssohn’s is 
majestic_while the progression of keys is totally 

different in the two examples. ‘ . 





* lis ; . , . 
itis just to the Directors of the Philharmonic Society 
g only very recently apprised of the ex- 


to state that, bein 


— of this supplementary matter, they took immediate 


sufficient measures to procure it in time for the per- 


dttenti tof thisevening, But to get immediate or timely 
impoesibt to any call of the kind from Germany is next to 
ible, as all who have trafficked with that land must 


aware, — -~ ~ 
lendon,’ and the music has not yet, we believe, reached 





We now come to the choruses; the text of which, 
besides being narrative and ejaculatory rather than 
dramatic, offers the further disadvantage of being sub- 
divided into many small portions,—thus calling for no 
common measure of constructive ingenuity in the musi- 
cian who would work these up into forms of anything 
likemusicalsubstanceorsymmetry. Inmanagingsuch 
awkward matters Mendelssohn is adinirable,—perhaps 
unique: this particular case being one in which thecom- 
poser had no precedent to guide him, while a weaker 
man must have been perpetually tempted te indulge 
in rhodomontade and disproportion wherever musical 
developement was permitted. Clear of either fault, 
Mendelssohn has here availed himself of every per- 
missible effect and picturesque contrast, without ever 
running wild or dragging the movement out of shape. 

The first part of the first interlude isa stately hymn 
of praise, from the midst of which the solo parts arise 
and proceed naturally. What may be called the 
descriptive portion of the more strongly-marked 
strophe ‘O Sinai’ which succeeds—depends on its 
orchestral treatment. This is pompous, finely-con- 
trasted, and figurative,—the vocal parts being unisonal. 
Then comes an allegro molto, ‘ Holy, holy,’ which 
demands notice on two grounds :—first, as an admi- 
rable example of the writer’s mastery over ritorne/, 
the principal phrase being happily repeated in divers 
keys; and next for the touch of French colour 
thrown over it. Those who have studied nationality 
will detect interesting traces of the influence of lan- 
guage, humour, &c. in the phrase ‘O let us render 
love’ (p. 35, &c.),—-yet more eminently marked in 
the passage a tre ‘ Ye who through servile fear’ 
(p. 39). Both are to the last degree pointed, we 
might have said piquant,—but among the English 
the last is rated as a profane epithet. We remember 
hearing Dr. Mendelssohn himself Jay stress on the 
manner in which the French tournure and rhythm 
of the lyrics laid hold upon his fancy while he was 
composing these Choruses. To illustrate the degree 
of this possession and its successful results, we need 
but compare the work before us with the music 
for Goethe's ‘ First Walpurgis Night,’ or with the 
brilliant Bacchanal chorus in ‘ Antigone.’ Spe- 
cimens more entirely distinct in colour than these 
could hardly be cited from the writings of three sepa- 
rate composers. 

The second interlude is also divided into three 
main portions, prefaced by choral recitative and con- 
nected by dialogue music. The first is the soothing 
pastoral in B flat major, ‘Ever blessed child’:—one 
of those combinations of solo and chorus moving har- 
moniously together in the management of which 
Mendelssohn is unparagoned. Next comes an allegro 
non troppo,‘ Behold, Zion, behold,’ in which again his 
resource in variously repeating a burden or “ reply” 
is most effectively exemplified :—and, lastly, the piz 
allegro *How long, O Lord!’ Here an effect of 
pain and anxious supplication is wondrously pro- 
duced by the reiteration of a simple phrase with an 
agitated accompaniment: till the passion rises to its 
climax in the grand choral unison (p. 69) ‘ They, 
Lord, who scoff at thee,—-where confidence in the 
power of the Most High to chastise his enemies makes 
itself heard, superior to all doubt and difficulty, and 
with a certain tone of haughty triumph such as 
indeed distinguished the Israelites of yore. The end 
of this movement, in which the chaunt passes from 
part to part while the soprano solo utters an inde- 
pendent and separate strain, is also in no common 
degree original and interesting as regards form and 
treatment. 

What may be called the third division of the work 
will probably be the favourite,—-commencing as it does 
with arich stream of melody in eight parts. This deli- 
cious hymn, however, occurs in the midst of a scene,— 
and thus does not belong to the interlude which, as we 
have stated, closeseach act. The latter opens with two 


or three pages of melodramatic music (pp. 80, 81) of 


more than usual importance. These, nevertheless, we 
presume must be omitted in concert performance, 
unless some innovator be daring enough to throw the 
spoken passages into the form of sung recitative. 
Then commences a chorus in ¢ minor, which is one 
of the most developed and noble movements in the 
work. After a short introduction of flowing and sad 
melody in $, Mendelssohn has wrought together 
the contrasted passages of lamentation 
Sion ne sera plus, &c. 





and of exultant hopefulness 
Dieu, protége Sion:— 

those being given to the female, these to the male 
voices. This antiphonic contrast is sustained and 
amplified with remarkable nerve and brilliancy, 
From it we are led by a sort of da capo (2) into 
the exquisite andante tranquillo closing the act; 
which for its skilful yet natural administration of solo 
and chorus may be classed with the memorable 
movement, ‘I waited on the Lord’ in the ‘ Lobge- 
sang.’ It is only to be regretted—however it may 
have been rendered necessary by the conditions of 
dramatic representation —that this movement is so 
brief. 

The preparations for war in the fourth act of 
‘ Athalie’ afforded the musician a pretext for intro- 
ducing ‘ A War March for the Priests,’ the name of 
which does not profess what the movement does not 
perform. Having clearly in recollection the noble 
marches by Handel in ‘ Alcides’ and ‘ Joshua,’ that 
at the close of his ‘ Occasional Overture,’ his more 
animated troop-tune in ‘Judas,’ and his Dead March 
in ‘ Saul’—Mozart’s religious marches, also that by 
Cherubini in his ‘ Medea,’—to say nothing of secular 
specimens by Beethoven, Spohr, Marschner and 
others,—we can point to this War March as pos- 
sessing a character totally separate from any and all 
of the movements enumerated. Its individuality, 
too, lies as much in the cast of the melody as in 
the solemnity or spirit with which it may prove to 
have been scored. The March is followed by a spi- 
rited chorus in F major 3, descriptive of the departure 
of the warriors,—in which the same high tone is pre- 
served, The rest of the scene is devoted to the prayers 
and adjurations of those left behind. They naturally 
fall to the lot of the soprano chorus and soli, and the 
setting of them must have taxed the composer 
severely. He has employed the chaunt which opens 
the overture: first, simply enunciated, and sub- 
sequently (after the interpolation of an agitato 
movement, to which a remarkable amount of 
emotion is imparted by the short compass and 
peculiar triple rhythm of the leading and ever- 
recurring phrase) in a complete harmony, supported 
by the full power of the orchestra—while the inter- 
jectional blasts of the trumpets remind the ear of the 
hattle going on without.—At this point, Racine’s test 
for music ends: and thus the composition, if closed, 
would have wound up with the expression of ex- 
tremest suspense. To avoid such incompleteness, and 
by way of musical close to the fifth act, Mendelssohn 
repeated the opening strain of the first chorus, which 
being simply an expression of praise might not 
unfitly be employed to terminate the story; and 
finding this expedient still insufficient, subsequently 
gave the final movement greater and more adequate 
musical importance by the insertion of the fugue 
before mentioned. 











































The above are a few aids to the comprehension of 
a work which, being in some sort exceptional, 
claims a more extended preliminary notice of its 
origin and analysis of its peculiar features than 
usual :—more especially since in most places it must 
be heard without pause, and divested of the some- 
what prosy tragedy to which it was merely destined 
to be an adjunct. Ere our next publication it will 
have been given in a concert-room. We shall, 
therefore, then speak of those effects on which no 
perusal could enable us to offer an opinion. 





Mr. W. S. Bennetr’s: Cuamper Concerts. 
The second of these was made up of excellent 
music, performed with great spirit and finish by Mr, 
W.S. Bennett, MM. Sainton and Rousselot, and 
the Misses Williams. We were especially pleased 
with two new sacred vocal duetts by the concert- 
giver. Let us hope that they will not prove a tan- 
talizing evidence of powers hoarded rather than 
exercised. There is so much grace and expression 
in all that Mr. Bennett has written for the voice—in 
these duetts so much devotional simplicity and 
feeling—that we must earnestly encourage him to 
exercise this branch of his art more frequently than 
he has of Jate seemed disposed to do. These duetts, 
moreover, are welcome as demanding no extraordi- 
nary compass of voice,—though, as all compositions 
serious though not severe in style must do, they call 
for command over interval, purity of tone, and such 
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firmness in time as allows the singer t 
without mechanical formality and ec 
languor. 





Marytesone.—On Monday was performed ‘ Pi- 
zarro,’ with Mrs. Mowatt as Elvira, Miss Vining as 
Cora, and Mr. Davenport as Rolla, Criticism were 
superfluous. 





Musicat AnD Dramatic Gossip. — It was an- 
nounced at the beginning of the week that Madame 
Stoltz and M. Bordas had arrived to join the 
corps of Her Majesty’s Theatre. But the saying 
“*Twixt cup and lip” &c., might have been ex- 
pressly fabricated for the guidance of Opera gos- 
sips; since we now hear that the engagement of 
Madame Stoltz has no longer an existence,—while 
we find the Morning Post of yesterday speaking in 
the tone of one holding the post of confidence touch- 
ing other artists who are to appear in Mr. Lumley’s 
empire during the coming season. Among these are 
to be Madame Frezzolini, Mdlle. Gazzaniga (who, we 
have heard from other quarters, is especially fitted for 
Verdi’s music), Mdlle. Parodis the pupil of Madame 
Pasta concerning whom much interest has been 
excited—and Mdlle. Alboni, who is to sing Ninetta 
in ‘ La Gazza’ and Zerlina (!)in ‘ Don Giovanni.’-— 
(Mozart’s ‘ La Clemenza’ is also promised,—we sup- 
pose for her ‘Non pit di fiori’). In addition to 
Signor Gardoni and M. Bordas, we are to hear Signori 


Calzolari and Bartolini for tenors:—the third of 


these gentlemen should prove “a court card.” The 
basses are 2s last year. No repertory is mentioned : 
—this, indeed, would be hardly possible in the case 
of a corps composed of so much new material; but 
“the season,” declares the Post, “ will commence on 
Thursday next.” 

The public will hear, with hopes of diversion which 


are not likely to be disappointed that Mr. John Parry | 
is about to commence a series of entertainments of 


which the mirth and music will be provided by 
his unassisted self_The pecuniary success of the 
Wednesday Concerts has 


style of performance has not improved. Mr. Willy 


knows as well as the Atheneum that his Concert | 


Band is not always what a concert-band should 
be. It is often coarse, if not careless, especially 
in accompaniment. This may arise from insuffi- 
cient rehearsal; but the more numerous and perma- 
nent its engagements are, the less can such plea 
be admitted. The indifference of English artists and 
their willingness to dismiss their duties no matter how, 
—make one of the discouraging signs which should 
and will disappear. Whether the fault lies with the 
players who can’t, or with the singers who won't 
attend—it is one which must be either remedied or 
constantly and consistently reproved.—The So- 
ciety of British Musicians this day week held an 
orchestral meeting for the trial of new compositions: 
among which were a MS. Overture by Mr. Charles 
Horsley, and MS. Overtures by Mr. Stephens and 
by Mr. W. C. Macfarren. 

Our contemporaries have announced that Mdlle. 
Lind will sing in ‘ Elijah,’ in the ‘ Creation’—also in 
selections from ‘ Fidelio’ and ‘Oberon’—during the 
course of herconcerts at Exeter Hall. A good deal of 
the ‘Euryanthe’ music might also be rendered available 
for like purpose; and would suit Mdlle. Lind’s voice 
thoroughly, no less than her style, which is far more 
German than Italian. Here it has never been sung 
or played decently :—nor any where, we suspect, since 
Malle. Sontag, for whom it was written, and Madame 
Schroeder-Devrient (who, howsoever coarse as a 
vocalist, transformed the part into a piece of super- 
passionate tragedy), left the stage —Thus much of 
speculations written on Monday.—On Wednesday 
we learned that the engagement of Exeter Hall has 
been countermanded : so that, probably, to-day (Sa- 


turday) the world may be amused by the mention of | 


some “ new bough” selected by “ the Nightingale” as 
the scene of her warblings. These decisions and 
indecisions seem too constant on the part of the Lady 
to be always accidental. At all events, they have 
the effect of keeping curiosity on the alert regarding 
her movements: and the said curiosity has had a 
large, if not “a Lion's,” share in her extraordinary 





led to their extension; | 
a second series of eight has been just announced. | 
The vocal music at the last meeting has been a | 
trifle better than at the earlier ones; but the general | 
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popularity,—as will be clearly seen when the history 
of Prime Donne comes to be written. 

The Amateur Musical Society held its first concert 
on Wednesday last. This year the orchestra is under 
the direction of Signor Negri.—The pleasant musical 
evenings of Mr. Lucas begin on Wednesday next. 

We ought last week to have announced the Soirées 
of Miss Anne Romer and Mr. N. Mori as having taken 
place. This week ‘ Francesca Doria,’ a drama with 
music by Mr. Linley, has been given at the Princess’s 
Theatre. 

The abolition of chanting in Bristol Cathedral 
having been memorialized against in the Courts Eccle- 
siastical_the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has 
decided that the old tuneful practice shall be resumed. 
It appeared, in the course of the argument, that the 
change had been principally made to accommodate 
a newly-elected Minor Canon who “ could neither 
intone nor chaunt.” Such an appointment (rubrical 
uses and ordinance considered) is virtually equivalent 
to that ofa man on crutches for Flying Post. 

A correspondent has obligingly met our wish by 
forwarding programmes of some of the cheap con- 
certs in the Free Trade Hall at Manchester. Our 
expectations are fairly satisfied; since we find that 
the selections comprise madrigals, concerted and 
choral pieces from Sir H. Bishop's operas, and speci- 
mens from the well-worn Convito, while the solo music 
is at least as good as usual. The organ, too, has been 
put to its right use by a performance of one of 
Rinck’s regular organ compositions. In no Quixotic 
spirit do we continue to press upon every person 
concerned in such entertainments the expediency of 
making them as good as possible—the duty of never 
permitting the leadership of public taste to slip out 
of their hands. To maintain such authority, ex- 
tended musical sympathy and appreciation of poetical 
merit are required; but when these are judiciously 
relied upon, they never fail. That the most poeti- 
cal plays of Shakspeare are the best liked at Sad- 
ler’s Wells we have often had to record. The re- 
fined classical comedy of M. Augier (one of the 
most delicate pieces of contemporary satire) has 
proved not too refined for a Wych-Street audience. 
The songs of Shakspeare—the Irish melodies of 
Moore—the selected Scotch ballads of Burns—the 
English lyrics of Barry Cornwall—will all, we believe, 
be found more pleasing to “the many” in right of 


| their poetry, than the rubbish which publishers seem 


to court rather than to reject; while (good singers 
forthcoming) a popular selection can be at all times 
got from the writings of Purcell, Arne, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, at least as unhackneyed as 
the opera-tunes or the Cremorne ballads of the day, 
which are ground ad nauseam upon the hurdygurdies 
in every street, court, and alley. 

There is not much novelty announced in this 
week’s number of the Gazette Musicale. Unlike 
‘Robert’ and ‘Les Huguenots,’ ‘Le Prophete’ is to 
have an overture.—M. Elwart, to whose amusing 
flexibilities we last year called attention [No. 1075], 
being afflicted at the production of a ‘Deluge’ by M. 
Gregoir at Antwerp, advertises that he was before- 
hand with The Flood; reminding the Parisians that 
he deluged them at the Salle Herz, four years ago, 
though they may have forgotten the treat,—and 
acquainting them that what was an Oratorio-Sym- 
phony in the days of His Majesty Louis Philippe has 
become a grand opera under M. le President Louis 
Napoleon. The scenarium of this opera must be a 
curiosity !—An opera by a composer bearing the 
chivalresque name of Aymar de la Croix has just 
succeeded at Toulouse: the title is ‘ Les Derniéres 
Armes de Richelieu.’—Mr. Onslow is in Paris; with 
some new stringed Quintetts,—by which it would 
seem that he has postponed his resolution of devoting 
himself for the future to orchestral composition. 

The foreign journals announce the death at Bruns- 
wick of Herr Alexander Fesca—the second composer 
of thatname, and who is principally knownin England 
by some agreeable instrumental chamber composi- 
tions.—At one of the Symphony-Concerts at Berlin 
(entertainments which appear to answer to our Phil- 
harmonic Concerts) has been given a new overture 
to ‘Macbeth’ by Herr Taubert, which is highly com- 
mended. This composer during the earlier part of 
his career virtually resigned all claim to separate 
consideration by his curiously close imitation of 





| by touching a key. 





Mendelssohn, not merely in style, 
of composition. It is to be hope 
trained may by this time have 
a will of his own. 


but also jn fi 
dl that one 80 vel 
found a way aj 
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Mr. Panizzi's Catalogue.—Our Paper of last wee 
contains a misprint which is corrected under thy 
proper head at the end of the present number. by 
which involves such an absurdity, that we cannot ley 
its correction to the sole chances of an ordinay 
erratum. The amount of money expended On te 
production of letter A was stated in manuscript 
be “five and twenty thousand pounds,”__and 4 
the compositor has reduced into figures as follow, 
—520,000/. ‘ 

Astronomy.—At a recent meeting of the Rowl 
Society of Edinburgh, Prof. Smyth gave a 
account of an electrical clock fitted with a New app 
ratus, which may enable an observer to divide a secy 
into a hundred parts in taking the transit of a ty 
The new apparatus is the invention of an officer; 
the American navy, and consists of a dial pla 
(attached to the clock), with a scale in which a ming 
of time occupies a space of nearly an inch. On thj 
scale the moment of transit is marked instantanegy 
When two towns, however gj 
tant, are connected by the wires of the telegraph, 
difference of longitude may be found with the aid 
this invention, by two observers taking transits of 
same stars at the two places, and with great accu 
Prof. Smyth thinks that the apparatus promises 
be very useful, though it may not perhaps realize 
the advantages anticipated by the inventor. 
man. 

Thomas Hood.—The following ballad verses by t 
deceased poet are given ina recent number of Fra 
Magazine, as not having been before published 

There is dew for the flow’ret, 
And honey for the bee, 

And bowers for the wild-bird, 
And love for you and me! 


ots 


There are tears for the many, 
And pleasure for the few; 

But let the world pass on, dear, 
There’s love for me and you! 

There is Care that will not leave us, 
And Pain that will not flee; 

But on our hearth unaltered 
Sits Love ‘tween you and me! 

Our love, it ne’er was reckoned, 
Yet good it is, and true; 

It's half the world to me, dear, 
It’s all the world to you! 

Postage Stamps.—It appears that many letters an 
arriving at the Boulogne Post-Office from Englal 
with the Queen’s head attached to them. Ti 
arises, no doubt, from an erroneous idea prevailig 
on the other side of the Channel, that in consequent 
of the adoption by France of the English systew th 
head affixed in England will diminish or cover tt 
expense of postage,—which is by no means the a 
The French stamp costs 2d., and is limited in 
action to the territory of the Republic,—in the sum 
manner that the 1d. stamp of England is limited 
its operation to the United Kingdom. The Lonéel 
journals would be rendering a service to the Eng 
public by noticing the mistake. It is to be hop 
that ere long, through the good understanding # 
sisting between the two countries, the two hou 
transit across the Straits will in postal econoaf 
count as nothing; for it seems absurd that whet! 
letter can be conveyed from London to Dover 
distance of 70 miles—for 1d., and from Calais 
Paris—a distance of 100 miles—for 2d., the cos fi 
20 miles across the Channel should be more tht 
twice as much as these two charges put together. 





To CorrEsroxpENts.—M. D.—J. T. G.—Q. L—Bie 
A Subscriber—W. S.—M. N.—A Constant Reader—J.( 
Volubensis—L. M.—A Lover of “ Old Saws.”—receired 

J. D.—It is not intended to be asserted that Mr. mid 
is the inventor of the Elastic Moulds; but merely that! 
his quality of Master of the Sheffield School of Desigt 
lectured on the advantages of the process. 

A SuBscriper and CoysTant READER is informed uae 
matter of which he complains is one with which a 
nothing todo. He must address himself to the new 
through whom he receives his paper. 


: - ” ow 
Erratum.—p. 225, col. 1, 1. 62, for ** 529,000. read 35 
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THE ATHENAUM 





OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA METROPO- 


eat EACH CONTAINING A COMPLETE 


3 P 
pITANA IN PARTS, 
eee of MATHEMATICS.—The system 


OURSE  inematics presented in these articles may chal- 

/ of Pur 

a ntinen 
‘on! 

and completeness 


‘ith any similar work, whether of this country 
en the grounds of arrangement, clearness, abi- 


Part 11. Differential and Inte- 
gral Calculus, ss. 

12. Calculus of Variations 

and of Finite Differ- 


y, 38. 

ic, 58. 

and Gooene- 
Analysis, 38. 64. 

8 of Numbers, | 


18. 
jgonometry, 28. 6d. 

Mi Frigivtical Geometry | 

* “and Conic Sections, 38. | 


ences, 38. 

13. Calculus of Functions, 
38. 

14. Theory of Probabili- 
ties, is. 6d. 

15. Definite integrals, 2s. 

miei . Airy (Astronomer Royal). 5,8 P. Barlow. 

ACTH ty Bp Haumilton. 12.f. G. Hall. 7, Lardner. 

14 De 15, sloseley. 6. Peacock (Dean of Ely). 

ly. ™ Griffin & Co., London and Glasgow. 





VERY PLEASANT VOLUMES OF LIGHT, AGREE- 
Two VER ‘ABLE READING.” 
Now ready, 2nd edition, price 12. la. 
ATEW CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE and 
| BOOK of the MONTHS. 
By GRORGE SOARS, ) ee or 
‘1 i ny T. H. Jones, after Raphael, Stella, Agostino 
ith Etchings "Ty cnasiane, and Se 1 at 
‘ i lection of curiosities of literature, it is a 
sate oe Months, in which is recorded, according to due 
be fF the principal festivals and remarkable days. The origin 
the several fates are laboriously traced, and the highest attain- 
i suthorities relative thereto are largely quoted.”— Post. 
, E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles-street. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS 


d PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, with INDEX. 
ter of the Royal Geographical Society, in his 
pnual Address 





to the Members, in speaking of this Atlas, 
ae pace oe | 
$ containing som ATU RES, and rendere 
; tL. valuable by a most copious INDEX, comprising nearly 
so names of places. In addition to the lat e and longitude 
ually given, there is an arrangement, by tring to which, 
be situation of any required place can be easily learned, &c. &c. 
entirely new maps of India, Canada, Polynesia, &c. are 
.” In addition to the novel and exceedingly rapid 
ode of reference here alluded to, by which the eye is almost 
taneously directed to the place sought, and the introduction 
ry number of new and highly important maps (making in 
SiXTY-FOUR), the whole work has undergone a thorough and 
fal revision. The maps of England, Wales, Scotland, and ire- 
areon an unusully large scale, those of England and Wales 
one containing nearly 9,000 names. The maps of the BRITISH 
LONLES are also on a large scale ; and a continuous care will 
maintained to introduce ali ne ttlements as they may occur, 
wellas all new discoveries, whether in these or in any other parts 
mfident that no work of 
y, will be found more de- 


v8, in thi 


ly 
P 


ing of public favour. k is elegantly, but substantially, 
balf-bound in ‘Turkey morocco, price three guineas. 
london: John Betts, 115, Strand (nearly opposite Exeter Hall) ; 
A Todd, 4, Kildare-place, Dublin; W. Thacker & Co. Calcutta. 


MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE or 
SIR ROBERT MURRAY 
KEITH, K.B. 


MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY at the COURTS of DRES- 
DEN, COPENHAGEN, and VIENNA, from 1769 to 1793. 
With Biographical Memoirs of QUEEN CAROLINE 
MATILDA, Sister of George ILI. 
Edited by Mrs. GILLESPIE SMYTH. 2 vols, 25¢, bound. 





THE CASTLEREAGH COR- 
RESPONDENCE. 


VOLS, IIL and IV. ; concluding the IRISH REBELLION and 
E UNION. 288. bound. 


two concluding volumes of this valuable and important 
cation even far surpass in historical interest the two which 
preeeded them. They contain the continuance of the correspon- 
tee respecting the Legislative Union, down to its completion, 
fogether with a mass of documents, illustrative of the concessions 
othe Roman Catholics, Emmet’s insurrection, and the questions 
pasiation at the semens 8 Lb neaasd to Ireland and its 
Roman Catholic population, &c. e work is equally valuable to 
the historian and the politician.”"—John Bull, _— 


“The 


sR E. BULWER LYTTON’S 
‘KING ARTHUR.’ 


Complete in 2 vols, 158. bound. 


“* King Arthur’ must henceforth be ranked amongst our national 


aie iene we behold the crowning achievement of the 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND. 


By Acres StrRIcKLAND. 

n 12 vols. with Portraits, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 

walt atter volumes may be had separately to complete Sets. 

ig remarkable, this truly istorics rork, i 

_ e, this truly great historical work, is now 

alleen £2 8 conclusion. Miss Strickland has given a most valu- 
ADs cmon to the history of England, and we have no hesi- 

lnowledge of the Ein = = can be said to possess an accurate 

Te A story of the country who has not studied her 

Lives of the Queens of England.’ "— Morning Herald. 7 


Complete i 
BB Thelatter 
: 


Hexry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 




































































NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.’ 


MY UNCLE THE CURATE., 


3 vols. post &vo. cloth, (to be had at all the Libraries). 


HIGHLANDS 


——_——_—__— 


AND ISLANDS OF THE 
ADRIATIC, 


INCLUDING CROATIA, AND THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF AUSTRIA. 
By A. A. PATON, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Servia, the Youngest Member of the European Family.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Views, 32s. 


* Mr. Paton belongs to a good school of travellers. He makes himself master of his subject before he writes upon it. 
+++» We have not for some time read a more agreeable book of travels than this.”"—Examiner. 
a 


FAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS. 


By ANTHONY R. MONTALBA. 
Wits Twenyty-rour ILivustrations BY RICHARD DOYLE. 
In an elegant volume, small 8vo. ornamental boards, 9s. 
* Here we have a collection of sportive creations of unrestricted fancy, from almost every nation and language...... 
Conveying, we cannot help thinking, with more or less subtilty, some useful moral.”—English Journal of Education. 
** This interesting, beautifully printed, and tastefully illustrated little book, is well calculated to delight all classes of 
readers.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 


London: CHapman & HAtt, 186, Strand. 





Fourth Edition, with Engravings and Woodcuts, imperial 8vo. 21s. 


THE ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY 
EXPRESSION, 


As connected with the Fine Arts. 
By the late SIR CHARLES BELL. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 
The SECOND EDITION of Mz. LAYARD’'S NARRATIVE is NOW READY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MILMAN’S EDITION OF HORACE. 


Now ready, One Volume, (700 pp.,) crown 8vo. 42s. 


HORACE: 


A NEW EDITION OF THE TEXT. 


Beautifully printed on superfine paper, and illustrated by upwards of 300 Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, Statues, 
Vv 


yiews, &c., taken chiefly from the Antique, with ornamented Borders to each page. 


OF 











With a LIFE, by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN. 


*,* For the convenience of Purchasers, the Work is arranged so as to be bound in Two Volumes, for which proper Titles 
are given. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NEW ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WAYFARING SKETCHES.’ 
In post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


USE AND ABUSE, 
A Cale. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONGST THE GREEKS AND TURKS, AND THE SHORES 
OF THE DANUBE, BY A SEVEN YEARS’ RESIDENT IN GREECE’ 


Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 








NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 
THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHATEAUBRIAND 


Is now publishing in the PARLOUR LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTION, a new Monthly Series of Works of Biography, 
Travels, History, and Literature. Vol. 1st (comprising nearly two volumes of the Paris edition), was ready on March Ist, 
price OnE SHILLING; and the entire work will be completed for about Six SHILLINGS. 


Sums & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegall-street, Belfast. 


LAMARTINE’S ‘MEMOIRS OF MY YOUTH,’ 


Forming Vol. 2nd of the PARLOUR LIBRARY OF INSTRUCTION, (a new Monthly Series of Works of Biography, 
Travels, History, and General Literature), will be published on March 15th, price ONE SHILLING, fancy boards. 








street, 





Simms & M‘Intyrz, 13, Paternoster-row, London; and Donegall-street, Belfast. 
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CYCLOPZEDIA OF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


By JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. 

Editor of‘ The Pictorial Bible,’ &c. Assisted by Forty able Scholars 
and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose Initials 
are affixed to their respective Contributions. 

In Two thick Volumes 8vo., illustrated by Maps, Ragrevings on 

Steel, and 554 Engravings on Wood, price 
“Tt is not toomuch to say, that this Cyclopedia Si every 

Biblical Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves 

nothing to be desired in such a work —— can throw light on the 

criticism, interpretation, history, geography, archeology, and phy- 
sical science of the Bible.”—Hornc’s Introduction to the Critical Study 

Of the Scriptures. 


AN ABRIDGMENT 
OF THE PRECEDING WORK IS IN PROGRESS OF 
PUBLICATION, 


To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, profusely 
illustrated with Woodcuts. 

*x* This Abridgment is studiously accommodated to the wants 
of the great body of the religious public, consolidating, in a form at 
once attractive and instructive, such of the materials of the original 
work as will be most interesting to the general reader. To those 
who may still be unprovided with ee original work, this Abridg- 
ment is yr e Publishers being persuaded 
that it possesses we same supe ae over PorvLar Cyclopedias 
of its class, as the original work confessedly does over those whic 
aim at a higher erudition. 


ENCYCLOPZEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Seventh Edition. Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


In 21 Volumes 4to., illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and 
many Thousands on Wood. 


An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and 
judgment, is appended to the Work, forming a ready Key to its 
multifarious contents. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia; for that only is cheep 
which is excellent. Now that the country is being deluged wit 
diluted stuff, compounded from Germany and America, what hope 
is there for the science and literature of England, that_publishers 
dare ever again venture on such another work as this ?” 

Atheneum, 

“The Encyclopedia Britannica isa rich storehouse ofknowledge, 
reflecting honour upon the age and country that have produced it. 
We know of nothing in any language approaching to it in fulness 
and accuracy of matter, or in excellency of es , main 

anda 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout 5 3; with_nu- 
merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. In a 
menenome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves, 
rice 2 

” The work is in e respect accommodated to the present ad- 
vanced state of eemceniien! research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of execution, or chea, ness, the Publishers in- 
vite a comparison with any other work work of its class, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


An entirely New Collection of Maps, drawn by W. HUGHES, 
F.R.G.8., Professor of Geography in the College for Civil Engineers. 
The —, of Royal Quarto size, bound in &vo. price 10s. 6 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 
our way : it is at once a duty and a pleasure to recommend it.” 
English Journal of Education, 
Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. London: Longman & Co,; 
Simpkin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and Hamilton & Co. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(West-End Branch).—The Directors give notice, that for the 
convenience of residents at the West End of the town, and of the 
ublic, they have, in ancien Cy their City Establishment, No. 39, 
hrogmorton- -street, OPENED a BRANCH OFFICE at No. 14, 
all, where a Board ro Medic al Otticers attend “daily for 
effecting assurances. hey have, besides the non-bonus, or low 
premium tables, adupted rates of senarance whereby assurers will 

share in the profits to the extent of . per cent. 
E. ATES . Resident Director. 


SYLUM DOMESTIC = FOREIGN LIFE 
OFFICE, No. 72, Cornhill. Established 1824. 
Cc airman Lieut. Gen. Sir James Law Lushington, G.C.B. 
uty-Chairman—Charles William Hallett, Esq. 

Fac WITS ORIGINATED BY THE AsyLuM Company :—Insurance 
of bonus in mutual offices. Low premiums for every year of life, 
on ascending scales, and for the long term of twenty years. ‘As: 
cending — conting at Pecsare of the assured. Alternative, by 
which part of the whole life premium remains unpaid, at 4 per 
cent. interest. Insurances on poy and deteriorated lives. On 
naval and military officers, at rates for all countries. On 
persons voy: aging, travelling, or Ren» wy abroad. And the virtual 
completion of policies i mn a single day. 

EO. FARREN, Esq. Resident Director. 


SRUDENTIAL MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 

INVESTMENT, and LOAN ASSOCIATION.—Incorporated 

1848.—Capital, 100,0002., in 5,000 Shares of 20/. each, with power to 

poke yg to 500,000. 11. per share only, by mouthly payments of 58., 
rustee o 


Charles Purton Cooper. Esq. F.R. 
Bf a Pritchard, Esq., a h Siattitt St Southwark. 
J. orthington, D. 
Lite Assurance of every kind, on most advantageous terms, and 
suitable to every varied requirement. 
Policies are granted for any oan from 202. to 5.0002. 
Premiums payable in such a manner as to suit the convenience 
of the Assurer, and as low as consistent with security. 
LAL) i E EXPIRATION OF 
TIM m4 THEIR BE- 


AS HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
ARE GRANTED TO MEMBERS HOLDING 


Ss. 
ait LOANS. ARE ADVANCED ON REAL ORK PERSONAL 
omnpIcaL REFEREES ARE REMUNERATED BY THE 

Agents wanted in those towns where none are appointed. 

Every information, detailed prospectus, and all necessary forms, 
may be had on application to the Agents, or to the Secretar . at the 
Offices, 14, Chatham-place, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 

J, SHILLINGLAW, Secretary. 




















WN ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall, London. 
Chairman—Rev. George Pocock, LL.B. 
Deputy-Chairman—Hon. Richard Edward Howard. 

Lowest yo Payments for Assurance. No policy disputed 
unless obtained by fraud. Only one-half the eonstem need be 
paid, the remainder can meena a debt on the policy, or be paid off 
at pleasure. Proposals nee —_ Prospectuses sent free on 
aperention to SPENCE . PLUMER, Esq., Secretary, 23, Pall 

ail. 





TICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. Established 1838, 
Trustees.— —Benjamin Hawes, Esq. ; Charles Baldwin, Esq. ; 
homas Nesbitt, Esq. 

The Directors solicit attention to their new Prospectus Almanack 
for the present year, in which the peculiar advantages offered by 
the Company to assurers are fully explained. 

On Po ficies taken out for the whole term of life, one-third of the 
premium may remain unpaid till death, or one-half may remain 
on credit for five years. Extended permission to travel or reside 
abroad is granted, and a new scale of extra premiums for foreign 
risks is published. 

Four fifths, or 80 per cent. out of the profits are appropriated to 
assurers entitled to share therein. 

Advances are made to assurers on assignable property or income, 
and also on the guarantee of most undoubted personal sureties, 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. _ 


(\LERGY MEN.—The Fathers, Brothers, Sons, 
and the Mothers, Wives, Widows, Sisters and Daughters of 
Clergymen, are requested to observe that they, and none others, 
are entitled to the privilege which x Clergy have of making 
Assurances upon Life in the CLER MUTU aL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. This Society was se ilished in the year 1829 for the 
special benefit of Clergymen and their Families; and it is confi- 
dently expected that by confining the right of making Assurances 
to such a class, larger profits will be made,—the whole of which, 
and not a part ro , Will be divided oy the Assurers. The 
next Bonus will be apportioned in the year 18 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANT ERBU RY and YORK. 
Trustees—The LORD eg a oF DON, DURHAM, and 
Chairman of Directors—The ARCH DEACON of LONDON, 
Deputy-Chairman—F. L. WOLLASTON, Esq. M.A 
For po and particulars “Pondon, is to be made to the 
Office, No. 41, a  ; a MA. 
I ODGSON, } 
OHN BURDER, J Secretaries. 
An amount of upwards of One Million Five Hundred Thousand 
Pounds is already assured upon Life in this Society by the Clergy 
and Members of their families,as above. 


DECLARATION OF BONUS. 


HE CORPORATION of the ROYAL-EX- 
CHANGE ASSURANCE give Notice that, in conformity 
with the system of Participation in Profits adopted in December, 
1841, they have declared a BONUS on all Policies, effected sub- 
sequently to that year, for the whole term of life, which were 
sisting on the 3ist December, 1848, and on which three or more 
omueal Premiums had then been paid. 
The following Table shows the amount of Bonvson British Policies 
for the Sum of 10002. — which had been seven years in force on 
the 3lst December, 1 











Age | amount Bonus by 
when —— of Premiums Fg ware 
Assured remium, paid the Sum 
4 Assured. 


Bonus by 
| reduction of 
Premium for 
|the rest of Life. 


aa |e 
| 





30 7 
35 2 
40 34 s 0 
45 a 3 0 
50 12 
55 

60 ss 

65 SB |) 654812 





Assurances may be effected w - the Corporation for any amount 
not exceeding 10,0001. on one life 

The Governors and Directors feel persuaded that the Public will 
continue to manifest their confidence in this Corporation, which 
has maintained a high position duri mee a period exceeding a Century 
and a quarter ;—affords unquestionable security by its prudently 
invested Capital- “Stock ;—and distributes among Life Policies a 
share of its profit, resulting in benefits to the Assured which will 
~ pened bear comparison with those obtained from other 


TRE ASSURANCES are effected rina: every kind of property. 
February 5, 1849. GREEN, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 18 
Policy Holders’ Capital, “el. 137,753. 
Annual Income, £140,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1, 678,000. 


Pres 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
Di 


The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 

The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgw ick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William haps d, Esq. pd berg 5 Henry Stone, Esq, 
Sir Richar g, Bart. t. W. John Williams. 

$3 hn A. Dosument, Esq, ae anaging Director. 
Physician—J ohn —— M.D. F.S.S., 29, Upper Montague-street, 

Montague- square. 


ees - TWENTIETHS OF THE PR ort 4 
VIDED AMONG THE INSUR eens 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
-remiums 





Date 
of 
Policy. 
1806 


1811 
1818 





| Bonuses added subse- 
quently, to be further 
increased annually. 


£1222 2 0 
23117 8 
114 18 10 


Sum +s : 
Original Premium. 
Insured. 





1000 33 19 
1000 


£2500 {£79 1010 Extinguished 
2 ditto 


3416 10 ditto | 





Examples of Bonuses added to other r Policies. — 


Policy | Total with Additions, 
No. | Date to be further increased. 


£1882 12 1 
2360 5 6 
855817 $ 





Bonuses 
added. 


| £982 12 1 
1160 5 6] 
3558 17 8 | 


i. Pa 
521 1807 £900 
1174 1810 1200 
3392 | 1820 5000 








Prospectuses and full particu lars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal eee, the 
United “ey at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 


50, 





NIVERSALLI LIFE As ASS 
U 1, King Wiliam Lande SOC, 


rectors, 


Sir Henry W ilock, K.L.S. Chai 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy- roprescny 
Melen-Gen. Sir :' Armstrong, Charis oyacnaghten, 
C.B.K.C.T. & 8. Charles Otway hes 
Joun oy Esq. M.P. William — = 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Robert Sa = 
Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | James Deets. hee 
EllisWatkin Cunliffe, Esq. | Capt. Samuel Th, mc 
William Kilburn, Esq. - 
Bankers—Bank of England, and Messrs trie & 
Solicitor—W illiam Henr Cottertis Esq. Co, 
Physician—George saat s, M.D, F WS R.S., 45, Queen’ 
ahd square. treet, 
The principle adopted by the Universal Life rance 
of an Snoual valuation of assets and li abilities and Sociey 
three-fourths of the profits among the assured, is ‘adm He 
great onventors : —ay = those parties who may wae 
appropriate their proportion of profit to 
premiums. ‘ the reduction offen 
The following table will show as pevalt of ‘ 
rofits, as declared on the 10th of ¥ 1848, the lat ai ivision 
ad on that day paid six annual pr ums. This wit be fi 
liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared w ‘thee 
of other offices adopting a similar plan of division of profits 





| Reduced 
Annual 
= Hear oad 


tJ 
. Date of 
Policy tow 
was Policy, 


Sum 


Original 
Assured, 


Premiums, 


issued. camer, 





20 = 000 
30 On or 000 


before 
40 ie “ 
50 10th May, Lo 


60 1843, 1000 
DAVID JONES, Actuary 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE oF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUERY, 
THE ROYAL 
NAVAL, MILITARY, EAST INDIA, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
13, WATERLOO-PLACE, LONDON. 








Directors, 

ot. Sie Posteo ou, x. = R.E. Chairman, 

ajor T. Shadwe erke, K.H. F.R.S. Deput, - Chairman, 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Cockb urn, Ga. CB. ’ 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Part., G.C.H. 
Gen. Sir Thos. Bradford, G.C.B. G.0.H. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. K.C.H. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. 
Major-Gen. Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.B, R.A. 
Capt. Sir George Back, R.N. F. a 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C. B.E.LC 
Major-Gen. Edward W ragaed,¢ 
Major-Gen. Arnold, K. .C. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D., late R.H.G. 
Capt. William Li ancty RK. E. 
William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Rolt, K.C.B. 
Major F. 8. Sotheby, C.B. 
Lieut.-Colonel Alderson, R.E. 
Major-Gen. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. 59, Strand. 


J. Finlaison, Esq. the <=. rr Calculator. 
SSURANCES are granted upon the Lives 
Persons in every station of Life, = for every part of 
World, upon particularly favourable term 

Persons assured in this Office may animes from one co 
another without forfeiting their Policies. 

A Bonus, amounting to 30 per cent. on the actual value of 
Policies, was apportioned to the Assured at the First 
Meeting, held in the year 1844. 

JOSEPH C. BRETTELL, Secretary, 
MENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANI 
President—His Grace the DUKE of RUTLAND, KG 
Vice- Presidents. 
The Right Hon. the EARL FITZWILLI AM F.RS. PSL 


2, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of CARNARVO. 





Trustees. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P, 
The H on. John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton. 
Sir William George sea Jolliffe, Bart. M.P. 


Dir 
JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq su Strand, Chairma 
GEORGE BERKEL EY TARR D 
ee , Rae wt ISON, Esq. 2%, creat 
Burton } Archer Durten, 1 Esa. 10, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. J 
00 


Robert Makin Bates, Fog. Norfolk-street, Strand. 
Chastes ) ens: Caldwell sq. 19, North Audley-street, Gi 


squ 

Samuel “Whitfield Daukes, Esq. 14, Whitehall-place. 
he Rev. Richard Lee, M. ‘AL ecto ory, Stepney. ” 

Sir George Graham Otway, Ba: 

George Robert Paul, Es 

Henry Corbett Tay lor, 

Major-Gen. Harry Thoms P. 

Captain Wetherall, R.N., Caste Lodse, Ealine 


Thomas Charles Bates, me Henry Williams Hodgson, 25 
John Fitzgerald, “i Francis William Stone, iy 
Physician— athares Smith, t ms 25, Park-street, 
Grosvenor. squi 
Solicitors—Messrs. Holt & able, 26 Dockionbew. 
Surgeon—Barnard Wight tok, mers “ts R.C.S., 30, Abingé 


Bankers—Mesers. Straban, Paul, Paul & Bates, 27, Stmak 
ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
Economical Rates of Premium computed expressly for thew 
of the Company, and presenting the means of effecti ng policies #4 
assure variety of ways, to suit the objects and Sroumsusend 
ur 
mplete security afforded to the assured by means of a2 
oka capital—by the registration of assignments of 
by the admission of age and interest, during life, where the 
have been satisfactorily proved, and by other regulations 
tating the objects and protecting the interests of all bond fdep®? 
olders. 
Full particulars stated in the + "cree The usual coms 
sion allowed to solicitors and agen 
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LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
rectors of the Edinburgh Life Assurance 

PA rey GIV rs TCE that TWO MODIFICA. 

Feet the SYSTEM of DIV TGION Initherto adopted by them 
poss - be made at and after 31st August next :— 

t at the date of each septennial 

L ‘Tat srw all polis ex MG shall be assigned, but shall not 

: “a 

@ That 


Speen 


slicy shall have existed five yea 
punt ibe interval between each septennial investiga- 
rectors 1 have power to appropri: an annual 
: us to! al policies which may become claims during the year 


rs. after the fallets consideration, believe that the 

of division adopted by this Company, with the modifica- 
" ciple e referred to, is, for a 1 classes of the assured, the most 
. ref any that has yet been promulgated. 
puitable By order of the Directors 

GILBERT L. FINLAY, Manager. 
W M. DICKSON, Secretary. 
99, George-street, Ist February, 1849. 
Misha. ul, King William-street, City. 
ng on the Participation Plan before 31st 

EB Pasties eee g entitled to a share of the profits then to 

vided 


Me Dire 


HE ‘STANDARD D LIFE “ASSURANCE 
A 


PAN NUAL REPORT, 1849.—The TWENTY- 
HIRD ANN Xie GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
% on Thursday, the 15th of February, within their Office, 3, 

t, Edinburgh. 
wii IAM WOOD, Esq.. Surgeon, in the Chair. 

The Directors were enabled on this occasion to submit a very 
tisfactory account of the progress of the institution during the 
st year. 

; It appeared from the statements submitted :— 
That the ao 3 of New Policies for Life Assurance, issued by 
the Company from J 15th of November, 1847, to the 15th of 
a8, was 5; 
Reve, a during the same period contained in 
policies amounted to 395,5642 128. 5d. : 

That the number of Applications for Policies made to the Com- 
pany, and from which the above transactions were selected, 
was 736, ns proposals for assurance to the extent of 

98200 138. 5d. : 

rt largetransactions had been effected during the year in other 
departments of the business 

That the claims by death had been moderate, both in amount 





umber. 
abet enor, and Statements were read, the chairman con- 
ulated the meeting on the satisfactory position of the Company’s 
ce fairs, and drew peruouler attention to the principal features of 
ess of the year, V 
the large extent of new ‘business ofa entisfactory aenacher, the 
average amount of each assurance being about 7002 ; 
The large addition made to the Company's fund Ln. revenue ; 
Thesatisfactory mode in which the Company’s funds are invested; 


The quell 2 amount of claims during a year of so much sickness 
d mortali 
th ke referred to the steady progress which the business had 
sade for many years ; and stated, in illustration, that the average 
umber of policies issued during the last six years was 571, cover- 
yg asurances to the average amount of nearly 400, ones 

No. of 

Policies. 


1,643 


ening 
Assure: 


£1,181,543 


The transactions Sune the years 1843, 


184, and 1845, bein : . 
he transactions Be he: ears ‘1846, 
1s, and 1848, being 


9n 
1,208,122 5 2 
In six Years......000000 


Annual average.. 


The Chairman_ also alluded to the approaching cane nln of 
Company's affairs in 1850, when the fourth division of profits is 
be made,and drew attention to the advantage of assuring with 
Company before November 15, 1849, which will not only secure 
advantage of participation in that division, but a claim for 
's year’s additional bonus in future years over later entrants. 
fer drawing attention to the advantage afforded by the mode in 
ch the Company’s profits are div = among the Policy holders, 
eek te 0 opportunity of gy ng a few important regula 
Hons of the Company, ref to intldeatelly in the report sub- 
ited, rendering its Poli 4 increased value, which he thought 
not to be overlooked in stating the advantages of the Insti- 


Value is allowed for the surrender of Policies, after payment of 
one premium in the Participating Class of Assuran 

loans, to the extent of the value of Assurances at the saoment, 
are advanced on the security of the Company's Policies, at a 
moderate rate of interest. Parties have it thus in their power 
to borrow such a sum as will enable them to keep their Policies 
in force, 2, otherwise inconvenient for them to do so, or to get 
the use of the value of their Assurance for other purposes. 

Claims are settled at any time after proof of death, when parties 
es position to give a proper discharge, under deduction of 


Persons may pay the premiums under their Policies yearly, half- 
yearly, or quarterly ; or they may at any time change the mode 
of payment in the manner most convenient for themselves. 

meeting expressed entire satisfaction with the report and 
ments ; and after the election of new Directors, in room of 
retiring, the establishment for the ensuing year was declared 


p be as fo 
ns thy Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENS- 


Depudy-Governor—The is Honourable the Earl of ELGIN and 


EDINBURGH. 
Ordinary Directors. 
tennder James Russell, Esq. C.S., 13, ‘Walker-street, 
vw 2sq. Surgeon, 9, Darnaway- street. 
illiam Keith; Esq. “_ 50, Castle seeet. 
ohn Robert Tod, B a oray-plac 
John 8. Newbi ng, Fea. ‘Sheri Clerk of Roxburghshire. 
nsq. vocate. 
a er Clapperton, Esq. Merchant, 128, Prince’ ‘s-street. 
tles Pearson, Esq. “Accountant, 128. George-street. 
Henderson, Esq. Merchant, 16, Coates-crescent. 
sr ondie, Esq., Pert! 
nes Kobertson, Esq. W. S...11, Heriot-row. 
‘ames Hay, Esq.. Merchant, - Leith. 
deres ways Bs = Advocate, 41, Charlotte- square. 
Hany Maxwell Inglis, Esq. W-S., North St. David-street. 
LONDON. 
am of the Board—The Right Hon. he Earl of ABERDEEN. 
Ordinary Directo 
mes Laialégworth Brooking, E 3 ‘Alderman’ o-welk. 
urn, Esq., 12, Kensington-palace-gardens. 
ft Esq., 5, Rensington-p are. ’ 
‘or, Esq., Chester-street, Grosvenor-place. 
Teng street-chambers. 
a.» Gi, Old SNe > 
Fea. reet-bui 
San eta ye 
lent Secretary—P. 4 A 
London : 2, King William-street. 








GUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOcL ETY, 


Managers. 
Charles Pole, Esq, Chairman. 
Felix Ladbroke, Esq 
a Francis Shaw Lefevre, | 
| charles Littledale, Esq. 


| Henry Littledale, Esq. 
| George W —; — Esq. 


Charles Boulton, E: 

Hon. P. Pleydell Bonverie. 

Harry Chester, Esq. 

Samuel Pepys ry ookerell Esq. 

peshes Currie, Esq. P. 

nm Drummond, Esq. 

Russell Ellice, Esq. | Brice Pea: 

Charles Bell Ford, Esq. Charles Richard. Px ae, , Esq. 

William Franks, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. M 

William R. Hamilton, Esq. | Henry Stuart, Esq. iM. P. 

Capt. H. G. Hamilton, R.N. pe George Thornton, Esq. 

Joseph Hoare, Esq. Cocos Smith Thornton,’ Esq. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 


The Managers Lf to inform the public that the Holders of 
Policies effected with this Society are entitled to participate in the 
»rofits according to the Veen pry ey mg in their Pamphlet of 
ates, which may be obtained a flice, Threadneedle-street, 
London, or of any of the Agents ~ the Societ 

~The Premiums required by this Office on young Lives are lower 
than those of many of the old established Offices. 

A Bonus was declared in January, 18+, to the Policy Holders 
entitled to engine oy in the Profits at Midsummer, 1843, and the 
Additions then made to the Policies were on an average of the dif- 
Serent Ages One per Cent. per Annum on the Sum insured, or 29 per 
Cent. on the Premiums received, from the period when the Policy 
Holders became entitled to participate in the Profits of the 

ociety 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 3; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; ; 4, Col- 
lege-green, Dublir 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament in 1834, affords 
the most perfect security in a large paid-up capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it amnce its commencement, its 
annual income being ——— of 94,006 

In 1841 the nein re added a Denes of 20. per cent. per annum 
on the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from 
the time they were effected to the 3ist of December, 1840 ; and from 
that date tothe 3ist of December, 1847, 2 per cent. per annum was 
added at the General Meeting on the 6th of July, 1348. The Bonus 
thus added to Policies from 
1847, is as follows :— 








Sum | 


Assured. Time Assured. 


| “in to rbelicy | to Policy 


um 
pegabie at 
1841. in 1818, eath, 





£5,000 | 13 yrs. 10 mths.| £683 6 8 70 16 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0 ; 10 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 6,087 10 
5,000 8 years 100 0 0 887 10 
5,000 6 years - ee 5,6 0 0 
5,000 4 years oe eo 5450 0 0 
5,000 2 years o- ee 92 00 








The Premiums nevertheless are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be peid for the first five years, where the In- 
surance is for Life. o entrance money or charge except the 
policy stamp. Every information will be afforded on Sg a gd 

the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London 


RNAMENTAL CLOCKS. —Recently received 
from Paris a large variety of Fourteen- day CLOCKS, 
to strike the hours and half-hours, in Ormolu, Marble and 
China, The designs are pastoral and historical, and include 
a few of great merit in the style of Louie XIV. The priceis four, 
five, and seven guineas each, and upwards. 
. BR SAVORY & SONS, 9, Cornhill, Mendes, opposite the Statue 
of the Duke of Wellington. 


EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, con- 

taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, by 

which Purchasers are enabled to judge the a rticles best suited to 

make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application to 

oe Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham-court-road, 
ondon. 








(I 


| ment to the Queen, H.R.H. 


| embracing all the late modern improvements, at the 


| finest enamel; 
arch, 1834, to the 3lst of December, | 


OHN MORTLOCK’S China and Glass Business 

is carried on in OXFORD-STREET ONLY. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample ae of the best 

description of goods, at reduced prices for eash ; for instance, a 

Dinner Service for twelve may be purchased for at guineas.— 
250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


ENT’sIMPROVED WATCH ES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
Prince Albert, and H ‘Lyf the Em- 

peror of Russia, most at siolicits f from 


ublic an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK 


the 
CHES and CLOCKS, 
most econo- 
Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
Gentlemen's, with enamell dials, 10 
Silver Watches, 4 guineas. ted sub- 


mical charges. Ladies’ 
four holes, 8 uineas. 
guineas. Youths’ 


arran' 

| stantial and ncsuvate going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, 
| 6 guineas.—E. J. 

H Roy al Exchange Clock ‘Dower Area). 


ENT, 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, an 





LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one ~4 which 

the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effecte 
ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods mm be 
sent direct to their Establishments, where they have an extensive 
assortment of their Patent Electro Articles always on show, as 


| unprincipled persons are invading their poles rights. They have 
replate. 


authorized no other parties in London to 
> | name owe street, et... }london. 
T IELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE— 


the superiority of which, for Architectural Decorations, is 





| proved by the fact of its extensive a ~ ym in this and other 
| countries. 


A 4to. volume is published, price 11., with a Tariff, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 Designs, most of them executed for works 
designed by eminent ‘architects. 


Patronized by the Hon. C cumnigsloners of Her Majesty’s Woods 


i 
“This is unquestionably a most valuable invention.” 
rary Gazelle, 
The Works, 15, Wellington-street North, ‘Strand. 
N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
y\ POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor any thing that can injure the 
it thoroughly removes * he tartar and allim urities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired 
and its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and purify the frcathe 
Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been Loy 
before the public. They have now succeeded in_ procuring t 
ceipt from which the above powder is popered, and conhdeniiy 
recommend its universal adoption. — Wholesa! esale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.’s, reste makers to EH. R. H. Prince Abert, 
28. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Royal 
Arms, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
~ ** Metcalfe, Bingley ¢ & Co., 130 B, Oxford-street.” 
SUPERIOR CANDLES. 
TAVIESS CANDLES, 5d. and 54d. per Ib. 
Wax Wick Moulds, 64d. ; Composite, 8hd., 10d., and 104d.; 
Wax Candles, 1s,; German Wax, ls. 2d. ine, ‘ax, le. $ 
Transparent Wax, 18. 9d. ; Best Wax, 2s. 1d.; Sperm Candl 
18. 6d. and 18. 7d. ; Metallic. - an Mottled Soap, 60s. 
64s. per 1121b.; Yellow, wn, hea. and 608, Vie dsor Soap, is. 4d. 
per packet; Brown Windsor, 1s. 9d. ; Almond, im éd.; 3 
Sperm oe 78. .. er gallon; Solar, 38 “its 
s AL table, : ng Wax, 48. oa ver Ib. Por a , at 
VIES'’s old j established Warchouse, 63, St. Martin’s-lane, oppe- 
ute Westminster County Court. 








. 
’ 
; 


(ocoa is a nut, which, besides farinaceous sub- 

stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to ran- 
cidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is become 
a most valuable article of diet ; more particularly if, by mechanical 
or other means, the farinaceous substance ean be so perfectly incor- 
pennter: with the oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
separat sf Such an union is presented in the Cocoa prepared by 
J. AME [PPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell-street, 








GOLD PENS. 
ICHARD MOSLEY & CO.S GOLD PENS 


still maintain their character as the very best that have yet 
been introduced. heir lasting qualities are admirable: the 
writer has merely to suit his hand, and he is for many onan sup- 
plied with a pen which never alters. They have all the pliancyand 
softness of the quill ; they never cut the paper, and the ink flows 
freely and pleasantly. After hours of use the hand will not tire as 
with the ordinary pen, and the writing remains the same from 
the impossibility of the points wearing.—Sold by all Stationers, 
Jewellers, &c. throughout the Kingdom.— Manufactory, 8, Hatton: 
garden, London. 





PATENT GALVANIC PENS. 
RICHARD MOSLEY & CO. with pleasure and 


confidence announce another scientific triumph in their 
PATENT GALVANIC STEEL PENS. Perhaps there never was 
acontrivance based on natural laws where the means are so ad- 
mirably adapted to the end as in this beautiful article. The ordi- 
nary steel fon answers for general purposes at first extremely well, 
but it is subject to corrosion and rust, which eats away the nibs, 
thereby rendering it useless ; now w this is at once prevented bya 
small bar of zine placed parallel with the slit, which on the intro- 
duction of the ink produces a galvanic action that altogether 
counteracts oxidation" of the steel, and at the same time serves as 
a reservoir, holding at least see times _ usual quantity of ink, 
and allowing it to flow freely as re: The scientific world 
will at once compeenene the pene ~~ ‘oon which they act; and 
Richard Mosley . have no t, from the cheapness and 
utility, that ole ae in time I... % the ordinary pen.—Sold 
by alf Booksellers, Stationers, &., throughout the kingdom ; and 
the Patentees, 8, Hatton- -garden, London. 


ICHARD A. C. LOADER’S CABINET 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOAsen. Upholsterer, 
24, Pavement, Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the eye 
tion of Families and the Public to the following articles, all of 
which are made out of well-seasoned materials: 
Sweep-back nee chairs, with loose seats, in best 
satin-hair seating. . 
Ditto ditt with fast seats . 
Mehoueny couches to match, from 
Solid mahogany loo tables, poliched 
poy ee 
in 
Couches to cnatai, fron 
Mahogany chests of drawers, polished, from .. 
Ditto ext 
Japanned chests of arewe oxi, from .. 
Dressing glasses,from . 
Chimney glasses, best plate, from 


24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER, 
*x* Particular attention is called to the Address, 





Ww teed room n chairs, stuffed, and i covered 





ry, London ; and thus, while the delightful flavour, in 
part tes on the oil, is retained, the whole preparation will 
agree with the most delicate stomach. 


f°. PURIFYING THE BLOOD AND 

STRENGTHENING the DIGESTIVE OKGANS. — 
FFRENCH’S SARSAPARILLAand CHA MOMILE,— —Agenuine 
fluid extract of these well-known valuable medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will peese a certain cure for do loss gt 
appetite, dimness of sight, fainting fits, wasti ng e 
languor, skin diseases, rheumatic and nervous a: nomena gee 4 rail 
impurities of the blood caused by unhealthy climates, too seden tary 
a life, or other causes. By the diligent use of this purifying med - 
cine, the energies of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful healthy action of every faculty produced, feeble- 
ness, and all the deplorable sym: —— of disease, will vanish, and 
strength and health be Senter to wh feeble ond afflicted by its 
restorative properties. — Price 2s. and 228, each. 
Prepared only by W. A. Ffrench, Practical’ Cc het 309, High 
Holborn (two doors west of Chancery-lane).—The 11s. and 238. sizes 
delivered carriage free to any part of England. 

Agents— Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; J ohason, 68, Cornhill. 


~ r 
I ‘OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH, price 
2s. 6d.—Patronized by Her siatosty H.R.H, Prince Abert 
and H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent.—Mr. THOMAS HOWARD'S 
SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping ~~ Teeth by A 
the cavity. Itis placed i in the tooth in a soft state, without an 
pressure or pain, and soon becomes as hard as the enamel, and w 
remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering ext 
unnecessary, and arresting cee further progress of decay. All per- 
sons can use Mr. Howard's Succedaneum themselves with 34° 
full directions are inclosed. Price 2s. 6d. Prepared only by Mr. 
Thos. Howard, Surgeon-Dentist, Hy. Seamgoeteet, Renew genare, 
who will send it into the country free by post. Sold by Savo: 
220, Regent-street , Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; Starkie, 4, Stran: 
Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Johnson, 68, Cornhill ; and all "Medicine 
Venders. Price 2s. 6d.— r. Howard continues to supply the loss 
of Teeth on his new spetemn of self-adhesion, without spri or 
wires. This method does not require the extraction of any h 
or Roots, or any painful operation whatever. 17, George-street, 
Hanover-sqaare. At home from 11 till 4. 


yAINFUL WOUNDS in the LEGS and BODY 
URED after Seventeen Years’ Duration by HOLLOWAY'S 
OINTMENT and PILLS. ag ag gig Mr.W. Staples. 
dated = Belgrave Gate, Leicester, Nov. 9, 1848. To Professor Hol- 
« was an invalid for seventeen years, enticing dread- 
fally with "painful ulcers in my legs and different parts of my 
During this period I was attended by caomal: most eminent 
mare ms, but their remedies failed to do me the least good. I then 
commenced using your Vintment and Pills, and by these invalu- 
al le medicines alone I am pleased to state that in a short time all 
the wounds were soundly healed, and I am restored to excellent 
health.”—Sold by all druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s esta: 
blishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ECOND rE DITION of a AINSWORTH" 3 | 
NEW ROMAN ee 
THE LANCASHIRE W ITCHES. 

“ A story of great interest. The local descriptions are all mos ‘| 
admirable. In fact, Mr. Ainsworth in this romance has made an 
excellent use of much profound and curious knywiedee » both of 
the time and the scene in which the action is laid.”— Examiner. 

__1 Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great ee srough-street. 
COMPANION TO THE VERNON GALLERY. 
Dedicated to Her Majesty the Queen. 
om ublished. Part L, price 2s. ny royal; a proof Edition 
ndia paper, price da, each part. Tobe centinasd monthly, | 
HE ROYAL GALLERY of ENGRAVINGS. 
Being a series of line Engravings, from the best Paintings of 
the best Masters. Each Part will contain four highly-finished 
steel Eng eravings, engraved expressly for this Work, (average size 
8 inches by 7 inches). Every Subscriber to this W ork will be en- 
titled to wo very highly-finished large steel Sngravings (size 15 
by 1h er pe nee sroreet tus of the Rovat Gatiery. To be had 
(gratis) of every Bookseller. 

London : E. vv Brain & Co., 88, Fleet-street, and 16, John-street, 
New York ; J. Menzies, Edinburgh ; D. Chambers, Glasgow ; J. 
Ainsworth, Manchester ; a of - —— 


HE NEW KEY. my “ARNOLD'S PRAC- 

TICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSI- 
TION. By C. COWAN. 

The above will be i Sorgerded Long post on receipt of four postage 

bove th the bo 

ae a Cornish Middle-row, Holborn; 37, Lord-street, 

Liverpool; and Gratton-strest, Dublin ; and Cornish, Brothers, 
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Price 28. 
RELAND: its EVILS TRACED to their 
SOURCE. By the Rev. J. R. PAGE, A.M. On the wretched- 
ness of the people, division of interests prev ailing, superstition, 
incomes of the omish clergy, a view of the various plans of relief 
and proposed remedies, Price 2s., or, free by post, 30 sta AM ps. 
oy work on which we cannot lavish too much praise 
Dublin Review. 
“ Valuable information.”—Standard. 
“We have perused many a page relating to Ireland ; and thought 
that we had on much to learn, but this volume has quite surprised 
us.”"—Christian Rem. 
James: Cornish, 1, Middle-row, Holborn. 


GROTE’S HISTORY 4 GREECE. 

Now ready, with Maps, Vols. I VI. 8vo. 168. each, 
Af“ HISTORY of GRE ECE. From the Earliest 
Period. By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. 
ohn moray ee 


QUTEINEs of EN ‘GLISH “LITERATURE. 
A Popular Manual for the Student. 
By THOMAS B. SHAW, B./ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with Maps and Plates, 2 vols. Svo. 428. 
ALMATIA and MONTENEGRO: with a 
to Mostar in Herzegovina, and Remarks on the 
Slavonic Nations; the History of Palmatio and Kagusa; the 
soocs,&c. By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. 
John Murray, ‘Aibcuenbocssent, 





Now ready, with Maps, Fleas, —y~ numerous W oodcuts, 2 vols. 


THE CITIES and CEMETERIES of 


ETRURIA; oe, , The extant Local Monuments of Etruscan 
Art. By GEORGE DE 
John naree, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready (by Authority of H. M. Government), 2 2 vols. 8vo. 308. 
r ‘HE ANCIENT PRACTICE of PAINTING 
n OIL and on GLASS, and other Arts described in several 
unpublished Manuscripts, dating from the 15th to the 18th Cen- 

turies. With Introductions and Notes by Mrs. MERRIFIELD. 

ohn Murray, A Albemar' e-street. 
RANKE’S HISTORY OF aapang COMPLETE. 
, Now ready, 3 vols, 8vo. 3¢ 

ISTORY of PRUSSIA ond MEMOIRS of 
e¢ HOUSE of BRANDENBURGH. From the German 


of LEOPOLD RA 
By SI R A. and LADY DUFF GORDON. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle street. 


w ready, with Portraits and Fac-similes, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
LEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE the 
SECOND AND QUEEN CAROLINE. By LORD 
HERVEY. Now first published, from the Family Archives. 
es by the Right Hon. J. W. CROKER. 
“I know of no such near and intimate picture of the interior of 
a Court ; no other memoirs that I have ever read bring us so im- 
mediately, so actually into not merely the presence, but the com- 
of the personages of the royal circle. 
ord Hervey is, I may venture to say, almost the Boswell of 
Game IL. and Queen Caroline.”—Hditor’s Preface. 
ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





“SECOND VOL ME OF DR. CUMMING’S * APOCALYPTIC 
SKETCHES.’ 

On March Ist will be published, price 9a. cloth, full gilt, 
NEW SERIES of LECTURES on the 
BOOK of REVELATION, as delivered in his own Church. 

By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Being in continuation of 
the Series delivered in Exeter We all. 
Arthur Hall & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 


ENGLAND'S COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
Now ready, in2 vols. 8vo. with a large Map, price 28a, 
EYLON; an Historical, Political, 
AAD, Aeoweas of that Island. 
By CHARLES PRIDHAM, "zeq. B.A., F.R.G. 
tho or of * ery of the Mauritius’ 

& W. Seena, Publis! 29, New Bond-street, 

Oliver er & Boyd, Edinburgh. *Siltiken, Dublin. 
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NEW —— ~ THE DUTIES rt SERVANTS. 
mall 8vo. price 3a. 6 
JHE SERVANTS HALL, a TALE. 
Edited by aCLERGY MAN. 
Rivingtons, , St. Paul’ 's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 


art II. price 2s. 
LITERAL “TRANSLATION of ST. 
PAUL’S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on Definite Rules 
of Translation. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of 
“Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.’ 
___Cradock & Co, 48, Paternoster-row. 


NOTICE. 
ROF. H. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION 


OF MILL'S ae DIA (3 volumes 8vo.) is now ready; bring- 
ing the Histor: 0 1835, 
* This Continuation ranges with all previous 8vo. editions of 


Miil’s India. 
The Fourth Editi as 
MILL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
with Prof. WILSON’S NOTES, ILLUSTRATIONS, and CON- 
TINUATION, 
Is ney complete in 9 volumes 8vo. price 6. 68. 
- James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. 
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Just published, feap. 8v0. ne 
OEMS, VALENTINES, and ALLADG! 
A Few Attempts, by JOHN H: 
London: William Pickering, 177, ARDINGE, ne iran 
H. C. Langbridge. 


‘DR. RICHARDSON’S ETYMOLOGICAL Di 
Just published, in 1 thick volume, 8vo., 3rd edi tn ne 
NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGL 
LANGUAGE; to which is affixed 
Etymological Examination — to the or 
Also, 
Dr. Richardson’s Larger Dictionary, 
Quotations Chronologically Arranged. 2 y, 
William Pickering, 17 V7 


with 
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“BEAN'S FAMILY ‘PRAYERS—TWENTIETH BDHae” 
Ar »mely printed, in small 8vo. price 4a. 6d, » the 20th edj ~ 
ILY WORSHIP; a Course of Mout’ 
= Bvymee Pravers for EVERY Day in th . 
e late Rev. JAMES BEAN, M.A. 

One of the ikea of the British Museu: 

Minister of Welbeck Chapel. 

*y* This is the only Edition on sal F 
latest and very numerous Ir npr rovensente ;, emainteg ie Autey 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo-place, 
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Just published, Svo. price 1s., or sent post free for la. 6d. 
IELEFELD’S TARIFF of PAPIER MACHE 
FRAMES, containing 114 Engravings, including the ma- 
chine-made Frame Mouldings, which may be had in 12-ft. lengths, 
without j oin, or made up complete. 
“The frames of Mr. Bielefeld possess the best characteristic of 
fine carving.”—Art-Union Journal. 
“The work Mr. Bielefeld has perfected is one of remarkable 
els pbecatonemn and beauty.”—Douglas Jerr: 
Her Majesty's Royal — Patent. 
tre orks, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


his CL Ee NCE Oo price 28. ; free t dpe 2s. 6d. 

THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, HOW TO 

LIVE a WHAT TO LIVE FOR: with ample Rules 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; together with instruc- 
tions for securing perfect Health, Longevity, and that sterling 
State of Happiness only attainable carough the judicious obser- 
vance of a well- -regulated course of Li 

Bya PHYSIC IAN. 
Kent & Richards, 52, Paternoster- row, London. 


~ Sanctioned by the Pon Rev. Dr. Wise non and dedicated, by 
ermission, to Dr. Linga 


MANU AL of BRITISH sf IRISH HIS- 
TORY ; illustrated with Maps, Engravings, and Statistical, 
al, and Genealogical Tables. By the Rev. THOMAS 
N, Professor at St. Mary's College, Oscott. 
done up in cloth, 128, 6¢ 
London i 63, fabornaster: “Tow 5 
Birmingham ; Duffy, Dubli 


This day is publishe d, price 33, 6d. in 

N INQU IRY into the PROPER. ‘MODE of 

L RENDERING the WORD “GOD” in tenntinting the 

SACRED SCRIPTURES into the CHINESE LAN AGE; 

with an Examination of the various Opinions which aes pre- 

vailed on this + ortant subject, especially in reference to their 

influence on t iffusion of Christianity in China. By Sir 

GEORGE THOM AS STAUNTON, Bart. 

Lionel Booth, Duke- -street, Portland: place. 

TO AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

2nd edition, in demy 8yo. with 9 Engravings, 





Neatly 
Wrightson & Webb, 








price 19. 6d. ; 


post free, 2s. f 
TVYHE AUTHOR’S HAND-BOOK ; a Guide to 
the Art and System of Publishing on C ommissio n. 

Contents:—Sale of MSS.—Commission Publishing—Waverley, 

Byron—Size of Books—Estimates of Paper and Printing—Adver- 

tising—Puffs—Lllustrations—Steel and Copper Plates—Wood En- 

gravings—Gly, yh raphy—Binding—Price of Books—Estimates of 

the Cost and Produce of Editions of 500, 750, and 1,000 Copies in 
Demy 8vo., Sheet-and-a-Half Post, and Foolscap 8yO, 
E. Churton, Library, 26, Holles- ‘street. 





THE mate: ~ a BEST EDITION OF HORACE, 
560, price on 
Q HORATIL “FLACCI OPERA OMNIA, 
e with Commentary and Fe 
By GUIL, DILLE NBURGER, Ph. Dr. 
econd Edition. 
*y* The book is very cheap, and has all the qualities to recom- 
mend it to be put into the hands of students.”—Clasa, Mus. No. 20, 
“The notes in general are admirable for their perspicuity, 
brevity, and completeness :—qualities not easily combined. 
theneeum, No. 1103, Dec. 16, 1848, 
“It is, indeed, very complete—accurate intext and most instruc- 
tive in commentary. "— Literary Gazette, No. 1675, Feb, 24, 1849 
t Co. 37, Soho-square, London. 


~ (THE SEA SERPENT. 
Just published, with 6 Illustrations, 8vo. sewed, price 2s. 6d. 
ESSAY on the Credibility of the Existence 


of the KRAKEN, SEA SERPENT, and other SEA 
MONSTERS ; with Six Illustrations. 


London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


NEW WORK ON TURNING. 
Small 8vo. OO gilt, price 7s. 6d. 
[THE HAND-BOOK OF TURNING. 
Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic,and Eccentric 
Turnery ; also various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and Instruments, 
and Directions for using the Eccentric Cutter, Drill, Vertical 
Cutter, ane Arena Rest, with Patterns and ‘Instructions for: 


working them. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 





Just published, 8 ve: len 30 
N HISTORICAL ACCOUNT of the 


d WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CARPENTERS of the 
CITY of LONDON 
( Jompiled obi chiefly from Records in their possession, by EDWARD 
BASI ». Clerk of the Company. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORK ON GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, BY 
ARBOL DAND P AUL. 
= 12mo. price 6s. bd. 

T ANDBOOK ‘of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
r me Big oy _ w — Se stions. Translated from the 
terman of Piitz the Rev. ”AUL, M.A., and edited by the 
Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD. MA ees OF the 

Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and W Sesion iene. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors 

1. Handbook of Roman Antiquities. 3s. 6d. 

- Handbook of Grecian Antiquities, 3s. 6d, 





Just published, feap. 8vs. it s Sooend Edition, Altered and 


1, of 
N OUTLINE of ‘the 3 NECESSARY LAWS 
of THOUGHT: a T Treatise on Pare and Ap lied Logic. 
By the ihew. WILLIAM THOMS x. 
Fellow and Tutor - ne Yollege, Oxford. 
“ A very acute work, and learned.”—Pro/. D. Morgan’s Tagic, 
‘Also, just published, 





The Law and the Gospel ; ; an Assize Sermon, 
preached at Oxford. 8vo. Price 
_London: W illiam Pickerin ng, i" 7, Pice: adilly. 


Oxford; William ; 
m. 


BP. manes oneeres OF THE rat. 
0. price 11, 16s. the 5th edition of 
THE BOOK of COMMON-PRAY ER, 

ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTs, with X 

——_ el and Historical, from approved Writers of the Chureh 


d. 

Selected and arranged by the Right Rev. RICHAR ‘i 

Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. D Mam, Dy 
*xx* This Edition of the Prayer-Book is edited 

D'Oyly and Mant’s Family Bible, issued tite ° bee 

meting Cc yo Knowledge, and ‘forms a suitable Companion 

that Work e Canons and Co nstitutions Eccl: 

duced into the present Edition. ‘ cclesiastical are int 

tivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and W. Aterloo-place, 


MR. ARNOLD’S a INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH, 
o. price 5s. 
THE, FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the P 
a Henry's First Latin Book.’ 
y the Rev. THOMAS KERC HEVER ARNOLD, MA 
Rear of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 


Ca 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churehyned, and Waterloo-place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. The First German Book. 5s. 6d. 
2. The German Reading Book; from varie 
Authors. 42 


THE BISHOP OF 





PETERBOROUGH'S HISTORY oF 
ENGLAND. 

In 18mo. price 2s, 6d. half-bound) the 8th edition of 
PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of EW 
LAND for CHILDREN : in Letters from a Father to} 
With Questions. 

By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., 
ord Bishop of P eterborou 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Ws aterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ( just publishe 
Letters on the Elements of Roman History, 
Frontispiece. 2 28. 
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THE MOST RECENT HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
In 7 vols. 12mo. price 2. 12s, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the e 
Period to the close of the Yea hich Men 
Events are considered on Cc HRISTIAN PRINC IPLES 
Ry HENRY WALTER, B.D. F.R.8. 

Rector of Hasil a Bryan; late Fellow of St. John’s Col 
Cambridge : and Professor of Natural Philosophy in the & 
India College, Hertford. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place 
An Ec Edition is printed on large paper, price 31% 





NEW “GREEK eames sew! Bah, REV. T. K. ARNO! 


N ELEMENTARY. GREEK GRA 
By the Rey. T. K. A 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow Ate Trinity Bin on 
oo-place 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, an: 
1. A Larger Greek Grammar ; being a suffice 


Grammer of Reference for Schools and Colleges. andedit. 10a dj 


2. The First Greek Book; 


upon the Plan 
Henry's * First Latin Book.’ 5a, 





MAPS OF INDIA, 
Published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
THE ATLAS OF INDIA, contain 
20 coloured Maps, strongly half bound, price 13s, ; orin 
leather cover, 16s. 
Contents. 
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